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ARCH is not only nursing 
April’s violets; she also 
brings to us the first wild 
flower of the year. And 
what is it?—for poets and naturalists 
disagree. The honey bees know. If, 
about the middle of March, we see 
them returning home laden with pol- 
len and could follow them, they would 
take us, I think, to the swamps and 
bogs of the Middlesex Fells, there to 
find the symplocarpus—the country 
folk call it skunk cabbage because of 
its unpleasant odor. But, for all that, 
it is a near relative to our cherished 
calla lily. Hamilton Gibson gives it 
a prettier name, “the hermit of the 
bog,” and says that it is not without 
honor, save in its own country. 
In March the pussy willows are 
coming, ten or twelve different kinds 
of them.—for there are as many dif- 


ferent species of the willow hereabouts. 
Some of them, indeed, are later with 
their leaves, but first and dearest are 
the silvery gray pussies peering out of 
scaly buds on the bare, brown twigs. 
Heralding the earliest blossoms of 
spring, they bring gladness to the 
hearts of all true lovers of nature, a 
golden gladness which pierces the 
films that wrap the inner sense, until, 
for a time, we become like Asgard 
who sat and listened at the rainbow 
bridge and could hear the grass grow, 
leagues away. 

Leaving the hermit of the bog to the 
botanist and the bees, let us find the 
first blossom that is also a flower. It 
is not the trailing arbutus; for, al- 
though that once grew in the Fells, it 
has gone with the great pines, and the 
beautiful fringed gentian that once 
could be found there. But in the Cas- 
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HEPATICA 


cade Woods the hepatica is coming, 
that dear little first flower sometimes 
called squirrel-cup, and with it, the 
anemone, swaying on its stem. 

And the violets! Sweet white vio- 
lets—the viola blanda with rounded 
leaves, and the long-leaved viola lance- 
olata; and on higher ground the downy 
yellow violet growing at the root of 
some old tree. On Bare Hill, and by 
Beaver Brook, still grows the beauti- 
ful bloodroot. And the anemonella, 
differing from the true anemone by 
its cluster of flowers, is found through- 
out the Fells. 

By the brookside, beneath the red 
maples, look for the early saxifrage; 
and, in wetter places, the marsh mari- 
gold—marsh gold, some of us call it— 
and with it wild callas, and the sweet 
flag acorus calamus known to some 
people only as a confection. And, 
later, growing by these same brook- 
sides, we shall find the wild forget-me- 
not, golden saxifrage and the white 
crowfoot, its finely dissected leaves 
floating on the water. 

Somewhere east of Hawk Hill the 
little goldthread is found, and on rocky 


places everywhere look for the deli- 
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cate meadow rue, and for the colum- 
bine swinging its scarlet bells, 


“Like clear flames in lonely nooks.” 


On these same rocky ledges grow the 
wild geraniums and the pale corydalis. 

In the moist woods Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit preaches to the Solomon’s seal, the 
baneberry, the sweet cicely, and the 
nodding trillium hiding its pretty blos- 
som beneath its three broad leaves. 
Everywhere we see the drooping white 
clusters of the shadberry, with the tiny 
yellow blossoms of the spicebush. 

Late in May the flowering dogwood 
tree is blooming in the eastern part of 
the Blue Hills, and the Middlesex Fells 
south of Spot Pond. Only here and 
there may the rare rhodora be found ; 
while far less shy are its sisters, the 
swamp azaleas, lovely—and sticky! 

In open, moist, grassy places you 
will find the Houstonia that delicate 
little flower with so many pretty local 
names, bluets, innocence, Quaker-la- 
dies, and sky-bloom— 


“Sky-bloom on the hillside, 


Sky-bloom in the meadow,” 
* * + © . 


“Like a cherub crowd astray 
For an earthly holiday.” 
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There may be found pyrolas, medi- 
olas and the yellow dog-tooth violet. 
And on the wooded hillsides the smil- 
acina, the maianthemum and oakesia 
are common in both the Blue Hills and 
in the Fells; but the uvularia—the real 
straw lily—is very rare. Common 
enough, yet with a golden-starred 
beauty of its own, blossoms the faith- 
ful dandelion, that friend of the merry 
children. Later, when 


“June bids the sweet wild rose to blow,” 


MARSH MARIGOLD 


we shall find on these hills the dwarf 
wild rose, rosa humilis; and the sweet- 
briar escaped from cultivation. 
There are fields full of daisies and 
buttercups, and knee-deep clover. Bar- 
berry bushes are in blossom along the 
wayside, agrimony with its elegantly 
cut leaf, and the pretty, starry stitch- 
wort. And as we go on, we drink in 
with delight the fragrance of the wild 
grape blossom. Hiding in deep woods 
are the lady’s-slippers, and the rare, 
ragged-fringed orchids by Hoosic- 
whisick Pond. Some of June’s love- 
liest flowers in the reservations are 
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those growing in its ponds, swamps, or 
bogs fringing the swamps; the wild 
cranberry, and, growing with roots 
matted together, the clethra, cassandra 
—swamp rose—and the “sacred An- 
dromeda” are among these. Sometimes 
this last, pushing out into the pond, 
lifts its dark green leaves and lovely 
flowers up out of the water. The 
drooping flower stalks are white, the 
calyx white tipped with rose, and the 
petals all rose color. Not far away you 


WILD GERANIUM 


may find an early iris versicolor,—our 
native fleur-de-lis. And here, also, are 
the pink spikes of the water smart- 
weed, polygonum; and, on the banks, 
the delicate, blue-eyed grass, and the 
lilac-colored, fragrant whorls of the 
wild mint. 

Queen of all, is the white pond lily, 
our Lady of the Lake. In the same 
pond is its cousin, in yellow, better 
named frog lily, because it loves the 
mud, and blooms contentedly there 
from May until August, unheeding the 
general indifference to the useful prop- 
erties of its root. 














WILD COLUMBINE 


Other very interesting bog and wa- 
ter plants may be studied at this sea- 
son—the pitcher plant, the sundew 
and the utricularia. Most familiar is 
the pitcher-plant with its leaves shaped 
so wonderfully into woodland pitchers 
and its flowers so queerly constructed 
that somebody thought it looked like 
a sidesaddle—hence its name. A 
strange little plant is the sundew. It 
will close its round leaf about the end 
of your finger,—in the vain attempt 
to eat you, no doubt, thinking you a 





marvellous kind of spider! The 
utricularia is appropriately called 
bladderwort for its finely dissected 
leaves are covered with curious little 
glands filled with water while the 
plant is immersed, and until the time of 
flowering. Then, in some mysterious 
way, these bladders eject the water, 
fill with air, and so raise the plant to 
the surface of the pond, where it floats 
and rests in the sunshine until the time 
of its flowering is over and it wishes 
to ripen its seed. Then these wonder- 
ful contrivances eject the air, fill again 
with water, and the plant once more 
sinks to the bottom of the pond. These 
little organs have other duties beside 
keeping the flower afloat, they go fish- 


ing to catch the carnivorous food 
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which seems to be part of the utricu- 
laria’s diet. It is well worth while to 
take Darwin’s fascinating “Insectivor- 
ous Plants,” and go to the Fells some 
August morning to interview this 
queer genus. 

Some of the parasite flowers to be 
studied in June—and occasionally to be 
found in the Fells—are the dodder, 
tangling its golden threads about the 
nearest plant; the chestnut-colored 
squaw-root under some old oak tree 
in the southwestern part of the Reser- 
vation; the coral-root, with blossoms 
mottled with red, in Virginia Wood; 
and, in deep, moist woodlands, the 
Indian-pipe, sometimes called the 
ghost flower. The last is common in 
the Blue Hills. 

On hot July days as we walk or 
drive along the wooded roads, we shall 
see the shining-leaved wild rose 
lucida—often hiding beneath the broad 
disks of the common elder. And all 
along in the wayside thickets are yel- 
low hop clover, meadow sweet, white, 
feathery sprays of the New Jersey tea 
—ceanothus—downy  hardhack, the 
tall meadow rue, and the pretty pink 
dogbane—apocynum. And there in 
the shelter of a stone wall stands the 
mullein wrapped even in July in wool, 
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MAIANTHEMUM RHODORA 


and sunning itself near the sumach 
bushes. By the way we find no less 
than four kinds of St. John’s-wort, two 
of the species with their leaves dotted 
with oil glands, and their stamens done 
up in little parcels. And near by, it 
may be, appears the paler yellow of the 
linaria. The blue linaria and the 
thyme-leaved speedwell grow beside 
the wooded paths, in sunny places ; and 
the dear little pinky-gray pussy clover 
runs fearlessly into the cart roads. In 
low, moist places we can gather mon- 
key flowers, snake-heads—chelone— 
the fragrant heads of the button bush, 
and the bright yellow loosestrife. And, 
although we miss the harebells, we 
may expect to find a rare marsh bell- 
flower, if we search well for it. In 





BELLWORT 


moist, rich woods the partridge vine is 
at its prettiest now, bearing on the 
same sprays bright red berries and 
waxy white flowers. 

On the sunny hillsides are the blue 
spikes of the wild lobelia, the yellow 
and purple Gerardias, and blue patches 
of the vetch—vicia sativa. The 
sleepy catchfly is common among the 
Blue Hills; and the little corn-speed- 
well is blooming in the Fells on Bear 
Hill. 

Here is a partial list of the August 
flowers blooming only a little way out 
from the city. 

In the fields and in the roadside 
thickets, mingling with, and follow- 
ing close after those we have been 


studying, are the wild clematis, appro- 
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priately called the traveler’s joy; the 
evening primrose, so beautiful at twi- 
light time; and the day primrose, 
called sundrop, just as beautiful at 
daybreak ; the wild carrot, better called, 
queen’s lace ; the white thoroughworts ; 
the purple Joe-Pye weed; and those 
two little plants that grow the wide 
world over,—brunella and yarrow. 
Then comes all the golden glow of the 
wild sunflowers, the early goldenrods, 
black-eyed Susans, coreopses, tansy, 


groundsel, and fall dandelions. 
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LADY’S SLIPPER 


Later come the tick trefoils—des- 
modiums—and the beggar ticks— 
bidens,—that in late August and early 
September ripen such interesting and 
troublesome fruit. Thoreau says of 
them, 

“Though you were running for your life, 
they would have time to catch and cling to 
your clothes. Whole coveys of desmodiums 
and bidens seeds steal transportation out of 
us. I have found myself often covered, as 
it were, with an imbricated coat of the 
brown desmodium seeds, or a _ bristling 
chevaux de frise of beggar ticks, and had 
to spend a quarter of an hour, or more, 
picking them off in some convenient spot. 
And so they got just what they wanted— 
deposited in another place.” 

The twining wild bean bears its vio- 
let-scented blossoms at this time; and 
have you ever tried to disentangle it, 
endeavoring to get a perfect specimen, 
from its tuber root to its topmost cling- 
ing tendril, and not lose a single choc- 
olate-colored blossom? And perhaps, 
further on in your drive, on a sandy 
patch in some old field you will find the 
polygala sanguinea, the blue curls, and 
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the sand spurrey, all so easily pulled up 
by the roots. 

Down in the meadows, growing 
among the reeds and rushes, is the 
fragile arrowhead with its three white 
petals and its arrow-shaped leaves. 
And here are cardinal flowers; and 
that pretty little orchid, sprranthes, 
called ladies’ tresses; and the nodding 
meadow lily; and, on higher ground 
the wild red lily erect and stately, with 
robes more rich than those of Solomon. 

In late August and early September 
days we admire the lovely succory, 
generally blue as the sky, yet some- 
times running the gamut of color 
through lavender to pink as delicate as 
that of the Gerardia. So friendly is it 
that it comes even into our dooryards. 
Yet it is so shy and wild, it will not 
have much to do with us, drooping 
when picked, like its contemporary, the 
blue curls, a kind of wild mint that 
cannot be domesticated as we have the 
catnip, for the benefit of our pussies. 

Let us try to see how many we can 
find of the twenty or more different 
species of asters, and fifteen of golden- 


rod growing in the reservations about 
Boston. We all know the New Eng- 
land aster, and the heart-leaved, the 
zigzag-stemmed, the frost, the heather, 
and the lavender-colored swamp as- 
ters. The anise-scented goldenrod 
blossoms by the dry, woodland paths. 
It is common in both the Blue Hills 
and the Middlesex Fells; while the 
elmlike goldenrod,—solidago ulmifo- 
lia,—is rare, being only occasionally 
found in certain localities. 

There are no gentians, although, as 
has been said before, the beautiful 
fringed gentian once grew in the Fells, 
upon land that is now filled in. 

When we get into the late September 
and the October days, the pretty ber- 
ries of autumn add to the beauty of the 
woods, although these berries have 
such a way of hiding! In George 
Macdonald’s delightful story, “At the 
Back of the North Wind,” the little 
boy, Diamond, calls the berries the 
birds’ barn or storehouse. 

In our search for the berries, the 
crimson bitter-sweet climbing over 


stone walls near Bear Hill shall not es- 
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cape us; nor the red berries of the 
mountain holly and the mountain ash. 
And here are the white berries of the 
kinnikinnik and the green briar; the 
blue of the woodbine, the sassafras and 
the alternate-leaved cornel with their 
blue berries on red stalks; and the 
dockmackie doing better than that, as 
it has berries that are at first red, then, 
afterward—as if discontented with the 
brighter color—changed to purple. 
And now we come to the last flower 
of the year—the witch hazel. This is 
common at the feet of rocky slopes, 


in moist, shady places,—a bright lit- 
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Daisy CHICORY 


tle blossom grecting us cheerily and 
almost as if it were wishing us a pleas- 
ant winter. Hamilton Gibson gives 
this charming description of the witch 
hazel: 


“The waving pennants coiled for weeks 
within their patient buds, are now swung 
out from thousands of gray twigs in the 
copses, and the underwoods are lit up with 
the yellow halo from their myriads of 
fringed petals. These luminous blossoms 
are very well known to most dwellers in the 
country, but there is something else going on 
there among the twigs which few observers 
have suspected. It is a mischievous haunt 
out there among the witch hazels about this 
time. I shall never forget the caper it 
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NEW ENGLAND ASTER 


played upon me years ago. While admiring 
the flowers I was suddenly stung in the 
cheek by some missile, and the next instant 
shot in the eye by another, the mysterious 
marksman having, apparently, let off both 
barrels of his gun directly in my face. lI 
soon discovered him, an army of them, in 
fact, a saucy legion. These little sharp- 
shooters are the ripe pods of last year’s 
flowers now opening everywhere among the 
yellow blossoms. Each pod contains two 
long, black, shining seeds of bony hardness. 
The pod splits in half, exposing the two 
white-tipped seeds. The edges of the horny 
cells contract against the sides of the seeds 
and finally expel them with surprising force, 
sometimes to the distance of forty feet. A 
branch of the unopened pods brought home 
and placed in a vase upon the mantel will 
afford considerable amusement, as the seeds 
rattle about the room singling out their 
whimsical targets, or perhaps careen about 
from walls and ceilings to the glass lamp 
shade upon the table, or the evening news- 
paper of pater familias, or, possibly, the 
bald spot on his head.” 


With the passing of the witch hazel 
our procession of flowers in New 
England is over. And as we go home 
through the cool November woods, we 
say reverently, with Helen Hunt, 


WITCH HAZEL 


“I never knew before what beds, 
Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads ; 
I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is in such 

Low tones as through the forest sweep 

When all wild things lie down to sleep.” 

And as, through autumn storms and 
winter snow we await the buds and 
blossoms of another year, a happy 
sense of security makes sweet these 
days of waiting. For we know that 
the axe of the woodman will spare the 
magnificent forest trees of our reser- 
vations, and that no plough of tillage, 
or builders’ tumultuous industry will 
invade these hills and dales in which 
the flowers of wood and field may 
bloom in their fragile beauty with none 
to make them afraid. 

Honor to the men and women to 
whose long years of ceaseless labor in 
the cause we owe these reservations 
with their treasures of field and stream 
and forest. When Fame is writing 
names in letters of light, theirs will be 
among those she thus delights to so 
honor. 
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As It Was Written 


By H. Knapp Harris 


no more of these confounded 

formal dinner parties this 

season,” growled Colonel 
Wentworth Billingham, pulling his 
mustache and looking bored and un- 
comfortable in his dress suit. Billing- 
ham was one of those men to whom a 
dress suit is so unbecoming that one 
almost wishes mankind had clung to 
the aboriginal loin cloth. 

“T believe I did say so in a rash mo- 
ment. But this is a special number, 
by request. Where do you like this 
rose best, Wentworth ?” 

Mrs. Billingham stood before the 
long pier glass meditatively pinning an 
American Beauty rose first in her hair, 
then in the corsage of her low-cut 
dinner gown and turning her small, 
well-poised head from side to side. It 
was in truth as scheming and far-see- 
ing a little head as was ever set coquet- 
tishly upon a pair of very white shoul- 
ders. She had fine eyes, a vivacious 
manner, and the art of making one be- 
lieve her much better looking than she 
really was. Part of it was due to her 
dressmaker, but more to her inborn 
tact, and that strain of French blood in 
her veins. Her American birth ac- 
counted for her fine eyes; her French 
blood taught her how to use them. On 
the stage she could have played the in- 
génue to perfection. On the stage of 


oT THOUGHT we were to give 


life she did a far more difficult part: 


she managed her husband with such 
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fine and subtle diplomacy that he went 
through life unconscious of the fact. 
No one would have resented it more 
vociferously than he, had he ever be- 
come conscious of being in leading 
strings. So delicate was the compli- 
ment he paid her finesse that he fre- 
quently alluded laughingly, in his bo- 
vine, bulky way, to a man he consid- 
ered under petticoat tyranny with con- 
temptuous irony. On these occasions 
little Mrs. Billingham’s long lashes 
were always lowered demurely over 
the glint of humor that would shine 
from her big expressive eyes. 
“There—I like it best in my hair,” 
she said finally, fastening the rose with 
a long, vicious-looking hair-pin of the 
harpoon variety. “Right behind my 
ear, where Calvé always wears hers.” 
As an instance of Mrs. Billingham’s 
managerial tactics, they had taken a 
London house and had spent the past 
six months in the American colony. 
Billingham didn’t really want to spend 
even six weeks in what he termed “this 
beastly English maelstrom.” But his 
wife made him believe he did, which 
comes to much the same in the end. 
She convinced him that his liver was 
much more active in London than in 
New York. Though, in point of fact, 
Billingham’s liver was less influenced 
by the climate than his temper, and 
his face always suggested a faded 
Naples yellow. What she really meant 
was that the damp and fog of the cli- 
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mate cleared out her own complexion, 
and the gayety and frivolity of life in 
the American colony suited her. 

Billingham had made his money in 
pork, while his millionaire brother had 
made his in the manufacture of fine 
toilet soaps. Before leaving America, 
Mrs. Billingham felt on one occasion 
that she had run against her social 
Waterloo, when she chanced to over- 
hear two women say in a spiteful 
aside: “Which Mrs. Billingham do 
you mean? Mrs. Soap—or Mrs. 
Pork?” But surely now, she thought, 
after six months abroad, and returning 
with a French maid and a valet with a 
heavy English accent, those snobbish 
Chicagoans would never dare speak 
of her so. 

In another fortnight they would 
once more hear the American eagle 
flap its wings. Billingham was se- 
cretly as down with nostalgia as only 
a Western man can be who has lived 
and moved and had his commercial 
being in a sphere as far removed from 
formal London drawing rooms as the 
breezy heights of a cloud-capped 
mountain is from the artificial atmos- 
phere of a horticulturist’s force-house. 

“The dinner is for that pretty little 
American heiress—Miriam Turner— 
you know, dear,” said Mrs. Billing- 
ham. 

She came up close and stood on tip- 
toe to straighten her liege lord’s tie. 
“No one would suppose you had a 
valet, Wentworth,” she laughed. 
“You always look so thrown together. 
There’s always such a catch-as-catch- 
can air about the way your clothes are 
put on.” 

“You can’t expect a man to accom- 
modate himself late in life to a valet 
as he does to rheumatism and a bald 


head,” growled the weary colonel, with 
a yawn. “I suppose, of course, that 
invertebrate little English lord will be 
here. That scheming Anglomaniac 
mother of Miriam’s has at last suc- 
ceeded in bowling him over. What 
other bores are to be on hand?” Mrs. 
Billingham smiled amiably. 

“Lord Ainsley will be here, of 
course—it’s a sort of an engagement 
announcement dinner, you know.” 

“Think of a bright little American 
girl like that marrying a brainless cad 
like Ainsley—with a monocle and a 
lisp. It’s only because he’s holding 
up a title that’s bigger than he is. And 
it’s only by the accident of birth that 
he got that.” 

The colonel glowered and sniffed 
with democratic disgust. 

“Cigarettes,” said he, “seem to be 
his only intellectual stimulant and he 
takes em regularly. Mrs. Turner has 
held Miriam like a broker does his 
stock until the quotations are raised. 
Those startling English waistcoasts he 
wears are the only things with any 
character about him. If he ever 
amounts to anything in the House it 
will be because his wife injects a little 
American “go” into his four-century- 
old veins.” He ran his hands through 
his stiff, upstanding bristle of grey 
hair as he mounted his favorite hobby 
and ambled off. 

“T’d rather a daughter of mine 
should marry a wild and woolly West- 
erner with a rapid-firing career behind 
him—yes, by gad, than a titled nonen- 
tity with a glass screwed into one eye 
and a huge boutonniére in his coat 
lapel. It’s a thundering shame! Why 
doesn’t she marry a good, live, hustling 
American? Lord knows she’s had 
chances enough. Miriam has simply 
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been knocked down to the highest bid- 
der,” he raved. ’ 

Billingham had a great deal of that 
quality that made our ancestors plant 
their feet wide apart, and expand their 
chests, and invite George III. to come 
on. His Americanism was of the 
dyed-in-the-wool sort that is as pro- 
nounced as a Southern drawl. 

Mrs. Billingham laughed softly and 
changed the rose from her hair to her 
corsage. She herself had none of 
those aggressive Americanisms. But 
it was part of her infinite wisdom and 
tact never to contradict her husband 
when he aired his favorite fads. 

“If you made an exhaustive search 
for that little Englishman’s brains,” 
said he, “they'd be as hard to find as 
the man inside the Automaton Chess 
Player. He’s the most aimless ass of 
my acquaintance. A fellow that screws 
a monocle into one eye, and sucks the 
head of his cane—” 

“Why, I think that’s when he’s the 
very least objectionable,” laughed Mrs. 
Billingham. “Because, you see, of 
course, he Jooks awfully stupid, still— 
you don’t feel at all sure that he is till 
he takes his cane out, and opens his 
mouth.” 

“Humph,” grunted Billingham as 
he stooped and stirred the logs on the 
hearth to a brighter flame. ‘Who else 
is coming? Any more Americans? 
A little leaven will lighten the whole 
loaf, you know.” 

“T depend upon Miriam,” said Mrs. 
Billingham, “for my leaven. Oh, yes, 
and that bird-of-passage, your nephew, 
John Churchill. I’m sure John’s dem- 
ocratic and American enough to leaven 
a whole bakery! He’s promised to 
come. But a message at any moment 
saying he’s off to South Africa or the 
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North Pole would not surprise me. 
He’s as nomadic as the Wandering 
Jew. Did you ever see so restless a 
soul? John always impresses me as a 
man searching frantically for some- 
thing he never finds and can’t be happy 
without. Like Sir Galahad and the 
Holy Grail, you know. I never knew 
a man who had had more attractive 
heiresses thrown at his head than John 
has. And he’s as indifferent to them 
as a graven image. He doesn’t seem 
to care for anything on earth but his 
old electrical inventions. Sir Henry 
Van Wick will be here, too.” 

“Great Scott! Another titled Eng- 
lishman, and with my liver in the anz- 
mic condition it’s in now ?” 

“And the French Minister.” 

“He’s the fellow who looks as if 
he ought to have been born in the 
days of frilled shirt bosoms and pow- 
And who else?” 

“And his young wife. You’re sure 
to like her, Wentworth. And then 
there’s young McVeigh—he has just 
published those clever stories of Paris- 
ian-Bohemian life that have made such 
a hit, you know. He’s my lion. The 
only one in the literary menagerie I’ve 
been able to get hold of. He doesn’t 
look like a celebrity at all. In fact, in 
America, you’d probably pick him out 
as a clerk at the ribbon counter. And 
Mrs. Hemminger will be here. She’s 
the widow of the Secretary of Some- 
thing-or-other. I asked her because 
she is an aunt of Lord Ainsley. She 
has just emerged from crepe to helio- 
trope chiffon, and is awfully blue- 
stockingy and intellectual.” 

“Tt’s all right for a woman to be in- 
tellectual,” struck in the colonel, “if 
she didn’t always look it so confound- 
edly, you know. Why can’t a woman 
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be intellectual and frizz her hair?” 
he added. 

‘Is it a conundrum, Colonel?” came 
the laughing query of a tall, superbly 
formed girl, who came toward them 
across the long room, having handed 
her wraps to a maid in the hall. 

She walked with a peculiarly grace- 
ful undulating movement, trailing her 
long draperies with a silken swish be- 
hind her. 

“Is it a conundrum, Colonel?” she 
laughed, with a flash of white teeth 
and a pretty upraising of her straight 
brows. She was a striking looking 
girl, Gibsonesque in her contours, and 
with a vivid coloring that suggested 
tropical skies. You wondered how she 
came by it; till you knew that her 
mother of Spanish-American 
birth. 

“By,George! They have to import 
this sort of thing over here,” said 
Billingham to his inmost soul. ‘Beauty 
like that isn’t indigenous to the soil of 
the foggy little island.” 

* * * * * * * 


was 


A half hour later, Mrs. Billingham, 
taking her seat at the long table, cast 
an approving eye down its shining 


length. Though she was apparently 
engaged in animated conversation 
with the French Minister, who sat on 
her left, her all-seeing eye took in the 
smallest detail of the perfectly ap- 
pointed table. And in her inmost soul 
she sang a pean of praise to her price- 
less chef. She wished she might take 
him home with her to that dear “land 
of the free,’ where they have a hun- 
dred religions and only one gravy. 
Out of the corner of her eye she watch- 
ed Billingham tuck his napkin into 
the top button-hole of his waistcoat in 
that maddening way that always pro- 
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claimed his early Western environment 
and gave her inward qualms. 

Mrs. Billingham was an undoubted 
genius in the rare art of getting the 
right people together. They had all 
met before except John Churchill, who 
had run the gamut of introduction in 
the drawing room. There was no em- 
barrassing pause as they took their 
places at table and broke into a low 
murmur of perfectly-at-ease conversa- 
tion. 

Miriam Turner’s low ripple of 
laughter at a bon mot of young Mc- 
Veigh, who sat on her left, was like 
the soft throat-note of a thrush. She 
had known and liked him first when 
he was merely an impecunious reporter 
on one of the big dailies. And now 
that he had waked and found him- 
self famous in a small way, the spirit 
of camaradarie was none the less pro- 
nounced between them. 

The din of the down-town Babylon 
was muffled and afar off. Through the 
long French windows came the odor 
of mignonette from the tiny garden. 
The rumble of cabs over the asphalt 
and the sound of a passing band which 
brayed out “God Save the Queen” came 
softened by the distance. The candles 
flared under their ruffled shades. The 
sharp-visaged wife of the defunct Sec- 
retary, who wore her hair pushed 
straight back from a high, intellectual 
forehead, was well launched on her 
latest hobby and prosing on peacefully 
when Sir Henry Van Wick was heard 
contending amiably with Churchill. 
“But I didn’t suppose any one really 
believed in elective affinities any more 
in this enlightened day and genera- 
tion. I supposed that went out with 
crinolines, and powder, and patches, 
and periwigs, you know.” 
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“What has John been saying?” 
laughed Mrs. Billingham, not catching 
the remark which had roused Sir Hen- 
ry’s spirit of controversy. 

“John always has such debatable 
theories. They form part of his uni- 
que charm.” 

She favored Sir Henry with that 
madonna smile of hers. 

“Mr. Churchill affirms his unshaken 
belief in the outre theory of the uni- 
versal working of the principle of af- 
finity.” 

Sir Henry hid a cynical smile behind 
his raised napkin. 

“Seems to me that’s as out of date 
as a discussion as to who wrote the 
Letters of Junius or on which side of 
Whitehall Charles the First was be- 
headed,” beamed the French Minister, 
who was given to paying closer atten- 
tion to the menu than to the exchange 
of conversational small change. 

“Oh, I say, isn’t that theory a trifle 
passé, you know,” drawled Lord Ains- 
ley, with his strident little cackle of 
a laugh. 

Churchill’s dark eyes shot a quick 
glance across the table at the little 
Englishman and the American girl, 
his fiancée, who sat next him. Her 
heavy-lidded eyes were hidden under 
the dark sweep of her long lashes. 

“Are the principles that underlie all 
science and the immutable laws of na- 
ture ever passé?” asked Churchill 
dryly. 

Lord Ainsley adjusted his monocle 
and gazed vaguely into space. Then 
he turned upon the severe-looking 
young man a smile that was childlike 
and bland. These aggressive Ameri- 
cans were always so frightfully in 
earnest. 

“Really, you have me there, you 
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know’’—he lisped, and turned undi- 
vided attention to his dinner. 

“IT supposed those laws acted only 
upon chemical atoms and molecules,”’ 
vouchsafed the intellectual widow, 
beaming amiably through her pince 
nez and scenting a battle afar, after 
the manner of the traditional war- 
horse. She liked young Churchill. 

John was certainly a noticeable man, 
swarthy as a Spaniard and distingué 
in appearance. He had a tempera- 
ment too imperious for modern social 
life, and he never scrupled to yield to 
its influence. He was wholly original 
and unconventional in his views, and, 
with no special contempt for the tenets 
of social morality, he had a way of 
snapping his fingers and shrugging his 
shoulders at conventionalities that dis- 
tinguished him from most men. He 
had a few theories that were peculiarly 
his own. Born in an earlier age of 
the world he might have made either 
a brigand or a martyr. He was dis- 
tinctly alive to his finger tips, and not 
in the least that deplorable spectacle, 
a blasé young man. But always, 
through the veneer and polish of mod- 
ern social luxurious life, shone the 
strong, marked personality of the man 
pure and simple. There coursed no 
milk-and-water in John’s veins. Those 
deep-marked lines about the corners of 
his handsome mouth bespoke both ten- 
derness and strength. 

“Perhaps John made the remark in 
the same spirit which prompted young 
Emmerson to propose to Miss Van 
Flint’—laughed Mrs. Billingham, 
nibbling daintily at her ice. “You 
know he says that the reason was be- 
cause he couldn’t think of anything 
else to say, and the silence was becom- 
ing appalling.” 
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When the laugh which followed had 
subsided, Churchill, who sat twisting 
the stem of his wine glass between his 
thumb and finger, shot a strange look, 
alert and watchful, across the table at 
the American girl opposite him. Her 
eyes were lowered and she was ner- 
vously fingering the violets which lay 
beside her plate. 

“Yes,” said Churchill, still with that 
fixed look on his thoughtful face— 
“ves, I certainly have an unshaken be- 
lief in the theory of elective affinities. 
Possibly because a strange little inci- 
dent in my own life cemented the be- 
lief.” 

“Oh, how perfectly delightful!” 
gushed the petite, vivacious wife of 
the French Minister, bringing the full 
battery of her dimples into play. 
“You’re going to give us the story, 
aren't you, Mr. Churchill?” 

“And that at last accounts for John’s 
declining to become a Benedict!” ejac- 
ulated Mrs. Billingham. “He has been 
waiting all these years for his affinity.” 

Her voice had a touch of amused 
incredulity. John was really her fav- 
orite nephew and she had always won- 
dered how he would bear up under 
matrimonial trials. 

“And you never found her, John?” 
she asked, her eyes shining with mirth. 

“Ves, I found her,” said Churchill. 

His dark saturnine face flushed. All 
eyes were turned toward him as he 
leaned back in his chair, one hand still 
twirling his wine glass. 

‘“’Tis better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at all,” quoted 
Sir Henry inanely, in an abortive at- 
tempt to dispell the vague, indefinable 
impression that the situation was por- 
tentous. 

“Tt was on one of the Italian lakes,” 
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said Churchill, in his soft, low-pitched 
voice. His expression was retrospec- 
tive, and he seemed looking into a long 
vista of the past. The American girl 
leaned forward to pin the violets in 
her gown and her fingers trembled 
nervously. 

“The night was divine,’ went on 
Churchill. “A harvest moon sailed in 
a sky as clear and translucent as only 
an Italian sky can be. I had been 
drifting about in a small row-boat for 
hours, basking in the moonlight, and 
had taken up the oars to row ashore. 
Just ahead of me a flight of stone steps 
ran from the water’s edge up to a vine- 
covered villa on the shore. A tall, slen- 
der girl in a white gown stood, balanc- 
ing herself in a small boat a few feet 
from shore. She had an oar in her 
hand and was trying to turn the boat 
about. Some one singing snatches 
from I] Trovatore on the shore trill- 
ed out in a high sweet tenor, ‘Non ti 
scordar di me.’ The girl turned her 
head to listen. The heavy oar fell 
splashing from her hand. She lurched 
forward to recover it and losing her 
balance fell with a smothered scream 
into the water. I dropped my oars 
and sprang in after her. We were 
only a few feet from the foot of the 
steps, but the water was deep and she 
clung about my neck with the sob of a 
frightened child.” 

The girl across the table made a 
strange sound in her throat like an in- 
drawn breath that chokes down a cry. 
She had the frightened look of a trap- 
ped bird that struggles to escape the 
snare. 

-“As I struggled up on to the lower 
step,’ went on Churchill, still with that 
air of dreamy retrospection—‘‘she still 
clung with one bare arm about my 
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neck. And in that trance-like moment 
and only in that one moment in life 
have I—lived. And by a strange and 
subtle intuition—vague and indefina- 
ble—I know that she too was conscious 
that the wind of destiny had swept 
us thus together. There are sub-con- 
scious moments in life when spirit is 
paramount. She is the one woman in 
the world whose soul’s harmony is 
attuned to mine.” 

Churchill’s voice had taken on a pe- 
culiar, vibrating quality as of one re- 
calling an exquisite memory. His eyes 
had never once left the face of the 
girl opposite him. She lifted her wine 
glass to her lips. With a sudden turn 
it fell from her hand, snapped at its 
slender base. 

“Oh, how unpardonably awkward of 
me!”’ she gasped in a choking voice, 
as its contents went in a red splash 
upon the cloth. 

A servant behind her, leaning for- 
ward, quietly took up the broken glass. 

“Then you found her only to lose 
her?” asked Sir Henry, with his enig- 
matical smile. He was secretly hor- 
rified in his British conservative soul 
at what he considered the escapade of 
a young man sowing a flourishing field 
of wild oats. 

“Only to lose her,” said Churchill. 
“She slipped from my arms with a 
laugh that was more than half a sob 
and disappeared like a wraith up those 
shadowy steps. Under the olive trees 
she paused, looked back, and waved 
me a farewell with her white hand. 
The notes of that soft-voiced singer 
on the shore came clear and soft, ‘Non 
ti scordar di me.’ Was it my over- 
wrought fancy, or did T hear the girl- 
ish voice echo the line, I wonder ?” 

Churchill paused. Though the eves 


of all at table were upon him the girl 
opposite him, who had slowly lost her 
color, kept her heavily fringed lids 
lowered. 

“Wasn’t it on that tour through the 
Italian lakes that you met with that 
accident to your foot?” asked Mrs. 
Billingham as Churchill paused. 

“That very night. 
from my boat a half hour later I slip- 
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ped and fell, wrenching my ankle in a 
way that kept me a prisoner in my 
room for weeks. The first day that 
[ could painfully hobble out on crutch- 
es I made inquiry at the villa. I found 
that it was a one-time private resi- 
dence converted into a tourists’ hotel 
‘How should he know to whom the 
Signore referred’—asked the gesticula- 
ting little landlord with a broad sweep 
of his pudgy hands, ‘since the Signore 
did not know himself the name by 
which she was known.’ I believe they 
thought me a harmless lunatic, escaped 
from my keeper. I haunted the place 
for weeks and made untiring inquiry. 
Then I started in search of her.” 

A strange indefinable change had 
come over the face of the American 
girl, who raised her eyes to her hostess 
as if asking permission to go; then 
lowered them swiftly again as Church- 
ill continued : 

“T have always known that I should 
some time find her,’ with an intense 
look at the girl across the table, “and 
wherever she is, and by whatever claim 
another holds her—she is mine.” 

Even Sir Henry’s well-disciplined 
old heart gave a little jump under the 
thrill in Churchill’s voice. 

The sparkling eves of the little 
Frenchwoman were shining and aglow 
with changing lights like an opal. 

The wife of the defunct Secretarv 
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leaned forward excitedly, forgetful of 
her theory of molecules and atoms. 

Mrs. Billingham was thinking that 
she had never before realized what 
a handsome fellow John was. He had 
more force and empressement of man- 
ner than any man she had ever known. 
Contrasted to that colorless little Eng- 
lishman, he gave her a glowing feeling 
of pride in her own countrymen. 

“T shall hold out my hand to her,” 
said Churchill, “and she will come to 
By every law of love and life— 
she is mine.” 

The face of the girl across the table, 
which had been white to the lips, sud- 
denly flushed with a wave of color. 
She raised her face and their eyes met. 
The look that passed between them 
was like a flash of fire. 

With a little embarrassed laugh 
Mrs. Billingham gave the signal to 
rise, and with a soft rustle and swish 
of draperies the ladies left the room. 
When. the had taken 
their seats in the dining room, and 
and were passed, 
Churchill, who sat leaning back silently 


me. 


men again 


cigars liqueurs 


in his chair, turned his head suddenly 
and listened. 
repressed 


His face was tense with 
excitement. Muffled and 
soft from the piano in the drawing 
room came the tender refrain: 


“Non ti scordar di me.” 


He got to his feet and tossing aside 
his cigar started impulsively for the 
drawing room. Then suddenly real- 
izing the unconventionality of the ac- 
tion turned and came back. With his 
elbow on the table he sat listening, 
still with that strained, alert look. A 
girl’s voice, with a peculiarly vibrating 
note in its plaintive quality, followed 
the accompaniment of the Italian love 
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Clear and sweet it trilled the 
familiar refrain. Churchill raised his 
head from his hand. His lips parted, 
and the smouldering light in his som- 
bre eyes leaped into sudden flame. 

When they entered the drawing 
room, the American girl stood turn- 
ing over the loose music on the piano. 
Lord Ainsley, with his jaunty little 
walk, which bordered upon a swagger, 
strolled over and stood beside her. 
Churchill, after wandering aimlessly 
about the room a moment, stepped out 
through one of the high open windows 
onto the balcony which overhung the 
garden. With his hands clasped be- 
hind his head he stood leaning against 
a vine-covered pillar in the moonlight. 
He was watching the face of the girl 
by the piano. Through the high 
French window he saw her flush with 
sudden color as she slipped a diamond 
band from her finger, stammering with 
embarrassment broken words of ex- 
planation and apology. The ring slip- 
ped from her nervous fingers and roll- 
ed with glittering scintillations across 
the floor. The little Englishman's face 
wore a look of blank amazement. He 
picked the ring up with a stiff little 
bend of his immaculately groomed per- 
son and held it out to her. Churchill 
could not hear her words, but her face 
was a study. She stepped back and 
held her hands behind her. Her lips 
moved in a singular way. She drew 
them in and held her full lower lip 
with her teeth. 

Lord Ainsley looked as if he were 
balancing between the Scylla of doubt 
and the Charybdis of horrible certain- 
ty. She stepped back and spoke again 
chokingly as he offered the ring to 
her. He evidently understood then, 
beyond a peradventure. He dropped 


song. 
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the ring into his waistcoat pocket and 
took his congé with the same stilted 
ceremonious smile with which he 
would have accepted an invitation to 
dine. He was the sort of fellow who, 
if given a deadly stroke in battle, 
would have saluted his officer before he 
fell. 

Like a somnambulist, the girl walk- 
ed slowly to the open casement. 
Standing there, the moonlight white 
on her bare shoulders, she caught her 
breath in a quick sob. Churchill, 
whose swarthy face was illumined with 
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a sudden inward light, saw her start, 
hesitatingly, toward him. He stepped 
forward and held his hands out with 
an imperious gesture. 

“T have always known that I should 
some time find you again. It was writ- 
ten,” he said, breathlessly. His face 
had grown strangely white as she came 
straight toward him across the moon- 
lit veranda. 

“Oh why—were you—so long?” she 
half laughed, half sobbed, as he caught 
her hands and drew her to him, si- 
lencing her lips from further question. 


Steel Ship-building in Massachusetts 


By Ralph Bergengren 


HE proverbial readiness and 
energy of American ship- 
builders—qualities that in 
the War of 1812 produced 

a victorious fleet at hardly more than 
a day’s notice and for many years de- 
layed the growth of the present United 
States Navy on the assumption that the 
feat could be repeated at will—are il- 
lustrated anew in the building up in 
less than a year and a half of a new 
steel shipyard at Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, by the Fore River Ship and 
Engine Company, which is already en- 
gaged in the construction of two first- 
class battle-ships, two torpedo boat 
destroyers, a protected cruiser, and the 
first seven-masted schooner ever con- 
structed, an aggregate of 44,500 tons. 

The rapid growth of so great an 


enterprise is naturally picturesque. 
Its broader interest, however, lies in 
the fact that the new yard has re- 
established shipbuilding as an impor- 
tant Massachusetts industry, provid- 
ing the State, almost at a single stroke, 
with a shipbuilding plant that is to be 
compared only with Cramp’s, the New- 
port News Company, or the Union 
Iron Works of San Francisco; with 
one, that is, of the four most important 
in the country. Two years ago it was 
supposed that shipbuilding was almost 
a dead industry in the old Common- 
wealth, lingering only in the construc- 
tion of an occasional wooden barque 
or schooner and in the building in and 
about Boston of yachts, small torpedo 
boats, a revenue cutter or two, and 
the like minor craft. It had become 
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practically a thing of the past in its 
old hatints at New Bedford, Scituate, 
Gloucester, where the first schooner 
was launched early in the eighteenth 
century, or at Germantown, near the 
present Fore River Yard, where in 
1789 the Massachusetts, at that time 
the largest vessel ever constructed in 
America, first took the water. 

Various causes had contributed to 
this decline. The chief one was the 
increased freight charges upon the raw 
material of the wooden ship as deliv- 
ered at Boston and nearby ports, which 
had first handicapped the industry and 
then slowly put Massachusetts ship- 
builders—North Shore and South 
Shore alike—quite out of all practical 
competition with more favored places. 
It was at first expected that the same 
conditions would affect the building 
of steel as well as of wooden vessels, 
but steel, it appears, can now be de- 
livered in Boston at a cost that in our 
modern steel-building age eliminates 
all advantages which the rate on wood 
had previously given to other locali- 
ties. 

In answer to these new condi- 
tions the Fore River yard has arisen 
as by magic, although the new plant, 
while equipped with all the essentials 
of the work in progress, is still in an 
intermediate state between the open 
meadow of two years ago and the 
final completion of the plans of the 
company. Enough, however, has been 
done to assemble all its parts and de- 
partments in active and effective co- 
operation. More interesting still is 


the fact that as it comprises an entire- 
ly new equipment it is not only the 
youngest but in many respects the most 
modern and up-to-date of American 
shipyards, and as such is attracting 
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the attention of shipbuilders the world 
over. 

The plan and operation of the new 
yard are naturally an exceptionally 
interesting object lesson in the devel- 
opment of the ship from wood to steel. 
The great trees of the forest, the raw 
material of former shipyards, have 
been replaced by enormous steel ingots 
which a 20-ton hammer pounds into 
preliminary condition. The smell of 
pine and cedar has been replaced by 
that of oil and laboring steel, the sound 
of the axe by the reverberation of 
metal upon metal, the “gee” and 
“haw” that once directed the lazy 
movements of slow-footed oxen by 
the puffing of a locomotive, and 
the buzz of augers by the incisive 
whirr of drills biting into steel. Never- 
theless, for those who seek romance, 
there is the same magic of human ac- 
tivity as in the days gone by; the dif- 
ference lies in the increased size of 
the ship, in the problems of handling 
the masses of metal that must be 
pounded, forged, bent, and moulded 
to the work of construction ; and in the 
control of the great machines, still 
man-built and operated, that the mod- 
ern shipbuilder has enrolled like so 
many captive Titans to do his hauling, 
lifting, and hammering. 

The Fore River yard, whether in 
present or in prospective equipment 
like all the great plants with which it 
has entered into competition, is an ex- 
cellent example of the almost human 
dexterity with which the man behind 
the machine may seem to endow the 
machine itself. At the plate yard is a 
great crane with a span of 150 feet, 
to pick up the plates of steel and carry 
them where they are wanted. In the 
forge another crane, operated by five 
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electric motors controlled by a man 
who directs them from a cage sus- 
pended from the crane itself, will soon 
carry a 75-ton forging straight ahead 
from one end of the big building to 
another, or diagonally in any direc- 
tion—lifting, lowering, turning it end 
for end, or tipping it bottom up. 
Along the still uncompleted seawall of 
the receiving basin the foundations are 
being laid for a powerful gantry crane 
to be used for carrying boilers or 
engines to their exact places in 
the ships under construction. This 
gantry crane, moving on tracks 50 
feet apart at a rate of 500 feet 
a minute, promises, indeed, to be 
one of the interesting novelties of the 
yard, superseding the old fashioned 
stationary crane which made it neces- 
sary for each ship to be moved to and 
fro under ‘it to receive its armor plate, 
engines, and other equipment. When 
erected the crane will have an eleva- 
tion of 108 feet, its arm extending 80 


feet beyond the edge of the wharf so 
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as to reach every part of the ship, and 
capable of bearing a load of 25 tons 
at that distance, or of 75 tons when the 
reach is of 50 feet and the heaviest 
material—that intended for the centre 
of the ship—is being handled. Tipped 
upward to an angle of 45 degrees the 
arm still serves as a “shears” for set- 
ting up military masts or the stacks 
of battleships, and then take an up- 
right position so that the ship may 
pass by. The gantry crane will be the 
giant of the yard, but eight other 
cranes, hardly less remarkable for the 
ingenuity with which they will do 
their work, are soon to be added to the 
present equipment, by means of which 
each of four ships, in process of con- 
struction side by side, will have the ex- 
clusive service of two cranes capable 
of carrying tons of steel as rapidly as 
a workman could run. 

No less interesting are the big ham- 
mer and anvil of the forge, the mech- 
anism of which is simply that of the 
old fashioned smithy grown so enor- 
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mously big that if the force were re- 
ceived directly on the ground surface 
a singie blow of the hammer on the 
anvil would make the workmen topple 
like so many tin soldiers when a 
croquet ball is dropped on the floor of 
a play room. The largest hammer, 
weighing some 20 tons, and, with the 
exception of the Midvale hammer, in 
Pennsylvania, which is about the same 


feet apart, rest upon independent 
granite and solid timber foundations, 
so that altogether the effect of the 
anvil vibrations is reduced to a mini- 
mum. None of this foundation is visi- 
ble when one enters the forge house, 
a lofty building lit by the fires of a 
half dozen furnaces and by the day- 
light that struggles dimly through the 
smoky windows. The anvil apparent- 
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size, the largest in operation in the 
country, rises 30 feet above the anvil, 
which in turn extends 20 feet below 
the ground and rests finally upon a 
ledge of granite which conveniently 
underlies the forge house. From 
this natural foundation rises a com- 
plication of hard pine timbers to a 
height of eight feet, supporting a pyra- 
mid of seven 30-ton plates of cast iron. 
The legs of the hammer frame, 14 


ly rests directly upon the ground and 
the fall of the hammer upon glowing 
steel suggests rather relentless deter- 
mination than its own great weight. 
The actual blow may range, moreover, 
from a mere touch to the impact given 
by 20 tons of metal dropping nine 
feet and further aided by steam pres- 
sure at 100 pounds to the inch. 

In systematizing its work Fore 
River follows the plan adopted by the 
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United States Navy Department, 
separating the vessel in process of con- 
struction into “hull” and “machinery,” 
although the whole plant, including for 
convenience seventeen distinct depart- 
ments, can be called upon for service 
by either the superintendent of hulls 
or the superintendent of machinery, 
both of whom are under the general 
manager and general superintendent 
of the yard. The hull division is con- 


chinery to the required size. It then 
passes through a planer which smooths 
the edges and trims them to the nicety 
of proportion necessary to make a 
watertight joint between connecting 
plates. Then the plate goes to another 
building where it passes under a heavy 
roll of steel that bends it to the curve 
of the part of the ship that it is to 
cover, following a wooden pattern al- 
ready constructed from the lines laid 
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cerned with the plates, frames, and 
general construction of the ship, and 
the machinery division with the 
engines, boilers, and other machinery ; 
the one, it might be said, prepares the 
body, the other the vital forces, of the 
ship. The progress of a plate from 
its arrival at the yard to its final place 
on the side of a ship illustrates very 
well this division of labor and detail 
in modern ship construction. This 
plate is first “pickled” to remove dust 
and dirt, and then cut by special ma- 


down in the mould loft. If it is destined 
to become part of the bow or stern it 
must be made pliable by heat and 
beaten with sledges until it attains the 
proper shape. When it has roughly 
achieved this shaping it is reheated and 
again beaten until the surface is per- 
fectly smooth and regular and the plate 
itself is ready to be riveted on, when 
the car of a smail gravity road carries 
it to the ship’s side. 

The machinery department receives 
its raw material not in plates but in 
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steel ingots, castings, rods, tubings, 
and the many other forms of material 
that are to be transformed into en- 
gines, cranks, shafts, and other ma- 
chinery. This material must pass 
through the forge, where the ingot 
loses its identity and assumes roughly 
its final shape, and from there to the 
machine shop, in which the largest 
lathes are capable of handling a 100- 
foot shaft, and where, in the case of 
the 55-foot pieces required by the 
battleships now building, a five and 
one half inch tool bites its way from 
one end of the solid steel shaft to the 
other. From the machine shop the 
shaft goes to the annealing plant, 
where it is first heated in a 52-foot 
vertical furnace and then transferred 
to an oil bath of similar proportions. 
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Then it is ready to undergo the gov- 
ernment test, which requires that a 
square inch of the metal, so ductile 
that a test bar from it can be bent 
almost double on a short radius, must 
be able to resist a pulling force equiv- 
alent to a suspended weight of 95,000 
pounds. 

Under the machine shop, which 
stands on the seawall, an open sub- 
way is in process of construction that 
is intended to cooperate with the gan- 
try crane in transporting machinery 
from shop to ship. The usual prac- 
tice has first been to set up an engine, 
for example, in the sbop, and then, 
the engine having been pronounced 
perfect, to take it to pieces and set it 
up again, like a great puzzle, in the 


ship itself. Crane and subway will in 
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a great measure obviate this necessity. 
An ordinary engine, set up and tested 
in the shop, will be lowered through a 
trap into a flat car in the subway and 
so moved outside the building to thie 
crane. The crane will pick it up 
bodily, carry it along the wall to the 
ship, and there gently lower it into its 
resting place. 

All these activities, of course, re- 
quire their motive power, and it is not 
surprising in our electrical age and in 
so new a plant to find that electricity 
almost entirely supplies this need. An 
aggregate of 1400 horse power is dis- 
tributed from the power house to the 
vard by over one hundred motors. 
Nearly every machine, including the 
three 116-foot lathes already men- 
tioned as unique in the manufacturing 
plants of the United States, has its 
own motor, so that the absence of belts 


and steam jets is one of the essential 
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evidences of the difference between the 
modern shipyard and the shipyard of 
even ten years ago, not to speak of 
fifty or a hundred. All riveting, how- 
ever, is done by pneumatic power, and 
for this purpose compressed air at 100 
pounds pressure to the square inch is 
carried all over the yard, some 





eighty acres in area—much as the 
water companies of the modern city 
convey water to each separate house. 
Electricity is supplied to the floating 
machine shop, an idea suggested by 
the Vulcan which the government 
fitted out during the Spanish War for 
the purpose of repairing navy vessels 
in active service. As practically em- 
ployed, however, it is to be reckoned 
as still another of the mechanical nov- 
elties which make the new yard so 
notable an expression of Yankee 
energy. Unlike the Vulcan, the float- 
ing shop is intended for economy 
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rather than emergency, and is prac- 
tically a complete workshop that may 
be moored beside a vessel undergoing 
repairs, thus not only providing for a 
greater number of vessels but moving 
an entire repair. outfit to the spot where 
its services are most immediately re- 
quired and can be most economically 
emploved. 

The working force of the yard, it is 
estimated, will number 
about three thousand men. 
tlement now includes about half that 
number, and it is interesting to know, 
in view of the expected growth of the 
colony, that the company officials, not 
as a corporation, but as individuals, 
have bought an old estate which will 


The 
shipworkers, machinists, pattern mak- 


eventually 
The set- 


be sold in lots to the workmen. 


ers, woodworkers, blacksmiths, labor- 
ers and seamen, draughtsmen, paint- 


ers and foundrymen may themselves 


buy stock in this experiment, which is 
not a speculation but intended rather 
to be a form of loan and building asso- 
ciation with capital already provided. 

It has already been said that the 
Fore River yard has been busy devel- 
oping its own resources at the same 
time that it is busy with government 
and other contracts amounting in the 
aggregate to about $9,000,000, and in- 
cluding two of the most important 
vessels in the United States Navy, the 
battleships New and 
Island. The question arises 
naturally, how could the newest ship- 
building plant in the country have-ob- 
tained such contracts in competition 
with her long established rivals? The 
answer might, indeed, be said to lie 
partly in the ledge of Quincy granite 


that outcrops so fortunately under the 
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great anvil of the forge, but it is more 
exact to attribute it, first to the plans 
outlined for the erection and carrying 
on of the plant; second to the posses- 
sion of resources sufficient to insure 
the probable success of the plans; and 
finally to the excellence of the site as 
a whole, which is remarkably adapted 
to the purposes of shipbuilding. 
Originally it was a big meadow sepa- 
rated from the ocean by a beach of 
hard pan gravel and intersected by a 
small river, the Weymouth Fore River, 
whence the Company takes its name, 
and a tributary creek. The nature of 
the beach has made it possible to lay 
down the granite and concrete ship 
ways for the big battleships without 
the. customary use of piles, and the 
water which it skirts leads directly and 
immediately to the deep water of Bos- 
ton Harbor, while creek and river are 
well adapted for the building of 


smaller craft. In addition to the gran- 
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ite ledge that, as already pointed out, 
seemed placed on purpose for the 
forge, there was a natural soft bottom 
for the outfitting basin, and the 
famous Quincy granite for founda- 
tions and seawall was within easy 
teaming distance. The spot itself 
is only two miles from the centre of 
Quincy,—still remembering its two 
sons, John and John Quincy Adams, 
who became Presidents of the United 
States, but nowadays taking on more 
and more the character of a bustling 
centre of business and manufactur- 
ing—and is within the limits of met- 
ropolitan Boston. Being new-born, 
moreover, the Company has no accu- 
mulation of old and only partly ser- 
viceable machinery for which to make 
allowance in its contracts and prom- 
ises, and could plan for its equipment 
without reservations; that is to say, 
it could look forward to quick, eco- 
nomical and efficient construction on a 
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basis of completely modern mechan- 
ism. The plant was hardly more than 
planned when the Company entered 
its bids for Government work, and was 
so well under way when the govern- 
ment experts were sent to investigate 
it, they were able to report that first- 
class battleships could be constructed 
at the new Massachusetts yard as well, 
and perhaps more economically, than 
at any other. 

Aside from purely commercial 
reasons, the revival of Massachusetts 


shipbuilding, signalized by the erec- 
tion of this new shipyard at the south- 
ernmost inlet of Boston Harbor, is of 
more than local, or even sectional, in- 
terest. Not only is it a very large 
straw among the many now blowing 
toward a re-awakening of American 
maritime endeavor, but it continues the 
industry in Massachusetts in a straight 
line of descent from so long ago as 
1631, when the Blessing of the Bay 
was built in Medford. The poorness 


of the soil and the absence of precious 
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minerals and metals were doubtless the 
determining forces that almost im- 
mediately turned the early colonists to 
fishing and navigation, and it is a 
curious coincidence that this first ves- 
sel was launched on July 4th, just 145 
years before that date received its per- 
manent importance in American his- 
tory. Ten years later, in 1641, Ed- 
ward Bangs launched at Plymouth the 
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autumn of 1625 on a trading voyage 
to the Kennebec River. At the mouth 
of the Kennebec itself was built in 
1607—that is, even before the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth—a “fair 
pinnace of 30 tons,” named the Vir- 
ginia, the first New England built 
craft. 
crossed the Atlantic. 


She was big enough to have 
Of the smaller 
vessels of that period there remains, 
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bark, of some 40 or 50 tons, which 
was recorded as being the “first ves- 
sel of size’’ built in the colony, and 
was estimated to cost £200—perhaps 
$5,000 today. Of smaller boats, the 
record has practically vanished. In 
1624, however, it is known that a sloop 
carpenter came over to Plymouth, dy- 
ing soon after, but not until he had 
built. at least two shallops, one of 
which, laden with corn, sailed in the 


as just said, hardly any definite des- 
cription, but we know from the old 
that coasting, 
trading were increasingly important 


records fishing and 
industries, and that shallops, sloops, 
pinnaces, barks, and ketches 
built and navigated, although it would 
be difficult to reconstruct the exact de- 
tails of masts, spars, sails or rigging. 

The history of Massachusetts ship- 
building, though the first vessel must 


were 
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be credited to the shores of the Ken- 
nebec—which, after all, was at least 
nominally a Massachusetts river— 
contains also several events that were 
the first of their kind in the larger his- 
tory Thus, in 
16045, the “Rainbowe” commanded by 
one Captain Smith sailed out of Bos- 
ton for Madeira, and on her way back 
touched on the coast 


slaves. 


of the whole nation. 


of Guinea for 
The venture involved a false 
pretense of quarrel with the natives, 
a murderous attack upon them, and 
two slaves as a part of the cargo of the 
returned “Rainbowe,” which accord- 
ingly is recorded as the first American 
craft engaged in the slave traffic. It 
is interesting to know, however, that 
Boston returned the slaves to their 
original home, and only the fact that 
the court decided that it had no juris- 
diction over Captain Smith’s actions 
on the African coast saved him from 
a conviction for “murder, manstealing, 
and Sabbath-breaking.” About 1714 
the first schooner built 


ever was 


She was a 
development of the earlier and now ob- 
solete ketch, and tradition still points 
out the she took the 
water. The name schooner, suggested 


launched at Gloucester. 


wharf where 
by a bystander who exclaimed, “Oh, 
how exclamation 


that will have meaning to anyone who 


she scoons !’’—an 
remembers that peculiar motion of a 
flat pebble skipped or “scooned,” over 
the surface of a large body of water— 
was perhaps intended first as an in- 
dividual designation, but the craft was 
of a new type, and the name soon 
gained its present significance. The 
Great Republic, in her time the largest 
sailing vessel in the world, must be 
mentioned as another noteworthy pro- 
duct of Massachusetts ship-building, 
and the new seven master, now build- 
ing at Fore River, looks back to both 
of these achievements in that she will 
be the first seven masted schooner and 
the largest of all contemporary sailing 
craft, competing in size, not only with 
the old-school square rigger, but with 
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the modern ocean steam ship. The 
first water line model, invented 
in 1794 by Mr. Orlando B. Merrill, of 
selleville, now a part of Newburyport, 
belongs also to the above category, and 
was an important step from the eigh- 
teenth to the nineteenth century yard, 
as at Fore River, where practically 
every problem is worked out in the 
preliminary models of which this is the 
first recorded instance. In the old 
yard which produced the host of 
wooden vessels, sloops, schooners, 
pinkeys, pinnaces, brigs, Chebacco 
boats, jiggers and all the others that 
made possible the merchantmen, 
whalers, slavers, pirates and ships of 
war that figure so picturesquely in the 
annals of the eighteenth century, the 
master workman, it will be remem- 
bered, lined out each piece to fit its 
final place in the ship. The stem and 
stern posts were first set up and the 
workmen began amidships, working 
fore and aft as the timbers were filled 
in. The broad axe, whipsaw, adze, 
and pod auger were the tools and 


wooden tree nails—‘“trunnels” as they 
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were, and are pronounced—were the 
means of fastening the ship together. 

There is an amusing tradition, which 
well illustrates the general distribution 
of old time shipbuilding, that the first 
Chebacco boat, a craft once much used 
in the New England fisheries, was built 
in a barn and could only be launched 
after the absentminded builder had re- 
moved part of the roof and walls. The 
story shows also the custom of build- 
ing these éarlier and smaller craft 
often a mile or more from water, and 
then mounting them on wheels to drag 
them to the place of launching. This 
condition naturally disappeared rapid- 
ly with the increase in the size of sail- 
ing vessels, dating from the early nine- 
teenth century. The growth of the 
schooner is the most concrete example 
of this increase in size, continuing to 
mount but two masts until well into 
the nineteenth century, and now, at the 
beginning of the twentieth, about to 
appear, in this great Fore River craft, 
with seven masts and 43,000 square 
feet of sail area and to extend one 
hundred feet beyond the cruiser Des 
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Moines building alongside. Not only 


that, but in her the schooner is appar- 
ently entered definitely in the class of 
steel constructed vessels, with battle- 
Indeed, if 
a craft is to survive, it is almost a case 
of steel or nothing nowadays, although 
less than three-quarters of a century 


ships and ocean steamers. 


The Regeneration 
By Neill 


HE came to Manila with the 
first consignment of Red Cross 
nurses, as the correspondent of 
an American newspaper, and in 

one day she drove her calesa up and 
down the Luneta through the golden 
dusk, and over the hearts of the whole 
mess of the First Volunteer Infantry. 
She was young, small, and not beauti- 
ful. She had no color at all. Her figure 
owed so much to art, the Red Cross 
nurses said—though that might have 
been envy—that the little nature had 
done was overlooked in the total re- 
sult altogether. But her gowns, sheer 
white for the most part, were per- 
fect after their kind, her green eyes 
were the large eyes men fall into and 
drown, and her smile the revelation of 
unutterable things. And although she 
was young, as years went, she had been 
born old in that measureless guile that 
comes from the serpent. 

She had all the officers of the trans- 
port that brought her across the Pacific 
at outs before the boat reached Hono- 
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ago, the chief architect of one of the 
English yards exclaimed indignantly, 
“Don’t talk to me about iron ships ; it’s 
contrary to nature!”—a statement on 
which the seventy-five acres at Fore 
River are in many ways the most inter- 
esting because the most purely modern 
commentary. 


of Young Hawley 
Sheridan 


lulu, and all the women on board hated 
her with perfect ferocity. The mess 
of the First called upon her, and went 
down to a man. Even the Adjutant, 
who had a dragon and some well- 
grown nestlings at home, quartered at 
the Presidio, and who was regarded 
as proof, struck his colors and took 
her for a ride on one of the regimental 
Tagalog ponies out beyond the Pasay 
cross-road. That was the scene of 
his gallant action during the siege of 
Manila. 

3ut the worst hit were the Major- 
doctor and young Hawley. That was 
plain from the first. And she was im- 
partial. Also, she rode and drove, at 
odd times, with naval officers from the 
fleet, and she was not averse to re- 
ceiving, now and again, a private who 
came well recommended. There were 
the sons of millionaires in the ranks f 
the First, and Lydia Fairish could gild 
brass buttons and a plain blue coat 
with paternal gold as well as another. 
More than that, she was a young 
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woman who had not been born with 
any illusions, which are apt to be 
troublesome things to an enterprising 
spirit. 

Miss Fairish rode out with the 
Major-doctor in the morning, and even 
went one day to the smallpox hospital 
with him, upon the ‘plea that she 
wanted to get a story for her paper. 
The Colonel raved when he heard 
about it, and the whole mess sent the 
Major-doctor to Coventry and the 
brandy bottle for daring to risk her 
life—but Miss Fairish came to dinner 
at the mess that night, and laughed at 
the Colonel and sent glances from her 
soft eyes so straight into the heart of 
every man there that not one of them 
but would have jumped off the balcony 
into the Pasig, and taken her with 
him if she had ordered it. Each man 
reprobated not the less the conduct of 
the Major-doctor. Moreover, he had 
a wife and a family of small children 
at home, as every man there knew. 

It befell, therefore, that Miss Fair- 
ish presently heard all about the do- 
mestic concerns of the Major-doctor, 
with the result that she made not the 
slightest difference in her treatment 
of him. It was at this juncture one 
of the Red Cross nurses said that she 
had been born wicked as well as wise. 
Women are malicious, but that seems 
to be the usual human combination. 

But if the Major-doctor found favor 
in the morning, young Hawley found 
favor and also a seat in her calesa when 
she drove on the Luneta in the tropic 
dusk. The Spanish women, disdain- 
ful of their conquerors, were driven 
there in the dusk also by liveried 
coachmen, but if one of them deigned 
a glance at the bold young woman who 
outraged the proprieties by sitting be- 
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side a man and herself trying the paces 
of her fast pony, Miss Fairish never 
knew it. 

“The poor things must have a stupid 
time of it,” she said to young Haw- 
ley, flicking her pony, and that youth 
would have laid his whole prospect 
of the paternal millions at her feet if 
she had let him. No man knows how, 
but a girl not yet out of her teens can 
keep a lover skating along the thin 
edge of a proposal for months, and not 
let him break through. Miss Fairish 
was a long way out of her teens, and 
also she had been born wise. 

Now it chanced that young Haw- 
ley had also some domestic responsi- 
bilities at home. The story was told in 
various ways. Miss Fairish soon 
heard it, in all its variety, as she heard 
most things—and she let it make not 
the slightest difference in her treat- 
ment of young Hawley. That inno- 
cent youth never really knew how wise 
she was. There is a strong re- 
pressive force about the woman men 
know to have claws, even though she 
keeps them in sheath. 

The larger portion of the mess 
dropped out after awhile, leaving the 
running to the Major-doctor and 
young Hawley, with a navy lieutenant 
or two whom nobody considered. The 
comedy went on, for a couple of 
months, to the intense amusement of 
the spectators, and to the enjoyment, 
as it appeared, of the principals. Her 
mornings were given to the Major- 
doctor and her afternoons to young 
Hawley, with rigid impartiality. The 
rivalry became the subject of betting 
in the mess, at last. Everything did, 
sooner or later. In the meantime 
transports were coming and going 
across the sea to San Francisco, and 
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these ships sometimes carried tales 
not of war. It was in September, and 
the monsoon was sweeping the black 
clouds against the hills that lie close 
about the Laguna de Bai, and the hush 
of the coming rains was in the air, 
when the curtain went up on the last 
act. 

The First had been relieved from 
duty at the Palace of Malacanan, and 
removed across the river to the old 
barracks of the Spanish Marine In- 
fantry. The transport Senator came 
up the bay one afternoon, driving a- 
head of the monsoon, and the men at 
headquartets were counting upon get- 
ting their letters at dinnertime. Miss 
Fairish dined at the mess that night. 
She had no chaperon—but, then, she 
She had made that fact 
patent from the first. The letters came 
in with the dessert, and the Major-doc- 
tor, who had got her seated at his end 
of the table and consequently scored 
in young Hawley’s time (leaving that 
youth scowling among the juniors), 
was observed to become greatly per- 


needed none. 


turbed upon reading one of the mis- 
sives brought to him. It was the cus- 
tom to read home letters as soon as 
they were brought in, at Manila, and 
even Miss Fairish had her mail sent 
to headquarters that night. The 
Major-doctor read his letter, excused 
himself hastily, and then went out 
and called the Colonel after him. 
Young Hawley, smiling once more, 
slipped into the doctor’s vacant seat, 
and the discussion of the home news 
became general. The Colonel came 
back presently, smiling. 

“The Major’s family is on board 
the Senator,” he said. 

The whole table smiled. Young 
Hawley fairly beamed, but he said 
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nothing. 
bred. 

“How pleasant for him,” Miss Fair- 
ish said, and every man there saw that 
she honestly meant it. Also, it began 
to dawn upon the dullest, even, that 
her hand was visible in this thing. The 
expression on young Hawley’s face 
cherubic. The Major-doctor 
rejoined the company when they had 
adjourned to the Colonel’s room, hav- 
ing been unable to board the transport 
that night, and Miss Fairish went 
straight up to him. 

“T am so glad, for your sake, Ma- 
jor,” she said. “You need not be lone- 
some now. 


The lad was a thorough- 


was 


Will you not let us go on 
board with you to-morrow to welcome 
them to Manila?” 

Young Hawley glared, but the 
Major-doctor jumped at it. You have 
perhaps observed how frail a straw 
sometimes serves the purpose of a 
drowning man. 

“You should head a delegation from 
the mess, Colonel,” she went on. “Mr. 
Hawley would be glad to go, I am 
sure, and the Adjutant, and Captain 
Jones and Mr. Smithers.” The elect 
testified their delight, and young 
Hawley was again in the clouds. 

The whole party was on hand next 
morning at the office of the Captain of 
the Port, where the Government 
launches lay, and they were very gay 
as they steamed down the Pasig and 
out upon the rough waters of the bay— 
very gay, all but the Major-doctor. 
Gaiety is not in the part when a man 
is being led to execution. The Major- 
doctor behaved well, on the whole, 
but chastened. One would have 
thought that the Mrs. Major-doctor 
was going to smother Miss Fairish 
with the fervor of her embraces. And 
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young Hawley stood apart and chewed 
his moustache and grinned. That was 
in appreciation of his own superior 
acumen in fathoming the manner of 
the undoing of the Major-doctor. 
The Senator had a saloon and state- 
rooms between decks, and presently 
Miss Fairish, breaking away from the 
embraces of the Mrs. Major-doctor 
and the narration of the last bit of in- 
teresting domestic experience, flut- 
tered like a bird down the companion- 
way into the saloon, with young Haw- 
ley in her train. It was dark in the 
saloon, after the tropical sunlight, and 
nobody noticed the little woman seated 
at the piano, strumming softly, until 
Miss Fairish bent over her and kissed 
her. Then the little woman arose; 
there was a cry, “Oh, John!” and she 
had her arms around the neck of young 


Hawley. He had to stand and hold 
her up. She would have fallen other- 
wise. But he looked unutterably fool- 


ish; and he said things, softly. 

“Speak to me, John,” the little wom- 
an said, between laughing and crying. 
“You are not angry? The doctor’s 


wife wanted a nurse, and I had to 
come. 
longer. 


I could not stay away any 
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Young Hawley was not exactly a 
brute. He was taken by surprise— 
and Miss Fairish was present. Mat- 
ters adjusted themselves after a little. 

There were three women and three 
children in the launch that took the 
party back to the city, but neither the 
Major-doctor nor young Hawley so 
much as looked at Miss Fairish on the 
way. There are some things the boldest 
men may not venture to do. But she 
was dangerously sweet to the other two 
women. 

The Major-doctor took up separate 
quarters at once, and presently ob- 
tained his discharge and went home. 
Children do not thrive in that climate. 
Young Hawley also took up separate 
quarters. That was proper. But it 
is a curious thing that within a week 
neither of those women would speak to 
Miss Fairish. They had got on swim- 
mingly before that. 

She did not seem to mind it in the 
least. “I am used to the ingratitude 
of my own sex,” she said plaintively to 
the Colonel. Then she married a navy 
lieutenant, and went off with him to the 
China station, leaving the First deso- 
late. They attended her farewell in a 
body, and looked their reproaches. 
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Two Foreign Schools and Their 
Suggestions 


By Daniel S. Sanford 


I. ILSENBURG. 

E had devoted the winter 
to the study of German 
education, had _ spent 
long hours in the class- 

room, following recitations of mo- 
notonous excellence. We had read 
school programmes and 
courses of study and 
talked with German 
teachers until we had 
grown weary of the su- 
perbly organized Prus- 
sian school system and 
had come to long for the 
variety, the flexibility, 
and the uneven results 
of our American schools. 
A letter written by a 
nine-year-old. American 
boy, who was born in 
Florence, struck a re- 
sponsive chord in our 
hearts. His little life 
had been clouded by the 
apprehension that he 
might die before he 
should see his “native 
land,’ as he expressed it, but 
now he Wa®*on a visit to his grand- 
parents in Pennsylvania. He wrote 
to his father, who was still in Europe: 
“Dear Papa: I love you very much. 
I want you to come over here quick. 
This is a good, lively country. I like 
freedom. Aunt Mary is teaching me 
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to sing ‘My Country, ’tis of Thee? 
Jack.” 

With somewhat the same craving 
for freedom, activity and life, we took 
the train one May morning for 
the Hartz mountains, intending, so 
strong was the sense of duty within 
us, to visit still another 
school, at Ilsenburg, of 
which we had _ heard 
strange rumors. “Eine 
idealische Schule,” re- 
marked a Berlin teacher 
to me, with a shrug of 
his shoulders that be- 
tokened at once amuse- 
ment and disdain. 

Ilsenburg is charm- 
ingly situated in the 
midst of the Hartz 
mountains, with the 
Brocken full in view. A 
red-tiled roof, appearing 
among the trees a mile 
and a half from the vil- 
lage, was pointed out to 
us as our destination. 
Our road took us along 
the side of a mountain brook, the Ilse, 
which was fringed with willows and 
hundreds of growing things. All nature 
throbbed with the fulness of life. We 
had left huge piles of brick and mortar, 
veritable prison houses reared in the 
name of education. We had inspected 
armies of well drilled, super-obedient 
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AT WORK IN THE GARDEN 


schoolboys, from whom every vestige 
of spontaneity had been eliminated. 
Another chapter of the same sort on 
such a day and amid such surround- 
ings would have ill suited our mood. 
But no such disappointment awaited 
us. The low-browed farmhouse, emerg- 
ing from a wealth of shrubbery, just at 
the point where the Ilse tumbles over 
a ledge of rock, seemed a part of the 
landscape itself. Certainly this was 
no prison. The Herr Director, who, 
hatless and in bicycle costume, met 
us at the gate, gave no suggestion of 
the traditional German pedagogue; 
and the boys, full of life and animal 
spirits, and yet all at work construc- 
tively and in ways that somehow 
seemed singularly in keeping with the 
spirit of the place and season, were a 
still more gratifying surprise. The 
first that we noticed were in the gar- 
den, all busily employed, now hoeing 
between the rows of vegetables, now 
on their knees pulling the weeds by 
hand. Like the director, they were 
in easy dress, some had even pulled 
off their shirts and were browning 
their little backs in the warm sun- 


shine. In a neighboring thicket, two 
were cutting pea brush, and beyond, 
there were others sawing into proper 
lengths, and sharpening, posts for a 
fence which they were building. The 
teachers worked side by side with the 
boys, but the animating spirit of them 
all was the director, who passed from 
group to group, and caught up hoe or 
spade or saw, to illustrate practically 
how the work should be done. 

Not a great privilege, some one 
may be prompted to say, to weed a 
garden and build a fence, and not in 
the highest degree educational. That 
depends entirely upon the purpose 
with which it is done, and the relation 
that such work bears to the general 
scheme of education. Gardening and 
farming, which we soon found played 
so important a role in the life of the 
school, have at least these merits, 
they provide a variety of occupation, 
changing with the seasons, and are in 
themselves helpful and interesting; 
they take the child out of doors and 
relate him to the soil, the sky, animal 
and vegetable life, and familiarize him 
with the processes of nature as no lab- 
oratory course indoors, however skil- 
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fully devised, can possibly do. There 
is a lingering impression in the minds 
of not a few persons with whom I am 
acquainted, that the New England 
farm of their youth was the best edu- 
cational institution that America has 
known, affording opportunities which 
are scarcely duplicated by the most 
carefully planned courses in manual 
training of our urban schools. 
However that may be, it took us 
but a few minutes to discover that we 
were in the domain of an idealist, and 
that the most prosaic pursuits were in 
his philosophy of education freighted 
with far reaching consequences. The 


open drain at the back of the house, 
which one of the young shirtless cit- 
izens was cleaning out, not as a 





CLEANING A DRAIN 


meaningless task, but as his contribu- 
tion to the health of the school com- 
munity, was made to suggest such 
important topics as the great sanitary 
problems of city life. The factory 
which we had passed on the way to 
the school and from which come the 
manual training instructors, furnishes 
an object lesson for the study of man- 
ufacturing processes and of industrial 


conditions. In other words, the con- 
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ception of the school as a social and 
a socializing institution, where all are 
learning to work constructively, is a 
fundamental principle in the policy of 
this progressive schoolmaster. All 
this we discovered before the day was 
over, and it saved us from condemn- 





SHAPING FENCE POSTS 


ing much that might otherwise have 
seemed trivial and worthless. 

Let me return to our first impres- 
sion. Given the freedom of the place, 
we continued our walk and at every 
step made new discoveries. Across 
the street, on a knoll beneath the 
trees, was a group sketching from 
nature. In the yard, an arithmetic 
class was estimating the cost of paint- 
ing the house by computing its super- 
ficial area. Two of the boys had al- 
ready begun the painting. In the 
shops, hard by, still others were busily 
employed, not slavishly following a 
prescribed course, but making such 
articles as a boy delights in,—sleds, a 
case for books, a mineral cabinet, a 
spring board for diving. The general 
arraignment of German boys that 
they lack initiative cannot be true of 
these youngsters. 

We entered the schoolrooms, where 
there were classes reciting in litera- 
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IN THE SHOP 


ture, in history, and in English. The 
teaching was characterized to an un- 
usual degree by ingenuity and fertil- 
ity of resource in making direct and 
immediate application of 


what is 
taught. Wherever this can be done, 
it increases immeasurably the fruitful- 
ness of academic instruction. These 
boys were not seeing hazy, indistinct 
pictures of past events; they were 
dealing with living realities. They 
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were reénacting in their own experi- 
ences, as all imaginative children who 
are given a chance will, those epi- 
sodes from literature and _ history 
which appealed most powerfully to 
them. Contrary to the prevailing cus- 
tom in Germany, the modern lan- 
guages are taught by native teachers, 
an Englishman and a Frenchman be- 
ing enrolled among the instructors for 
that purpose. Vital interest is added 
to these subjects by correspondence 
with schools in France and England, 
and by vacation visits to those coun- 
tries. A reciprocal relationship is 
maintained with an English school of 
the same Abbotsholme, with 
which they exchange not merely let- 
ters, but at certain seasons of the 
year, teachers and visits. 

More feasible and indeed quite prac- 
ticable for American schools’ would 
be the excursions, lasting from two 
days to a fortnight, which are an es- 
tablished custom at Ilsenburg and in 
many German schools. I know noth- 
ing which yields a richer return in 
realistic and practical knowledge of 


sort, 


A CLASS IN SINGING 





A CLASS IN SURVEY 


every sort—scientific, historical, so- 
ciological and industrial,—and, I may 
add, in sympathy and good comrade- 
ship between the teacher and the 
taught than these trips on foot and 
by bicycle to different places of 
interest. 

Time will not permit me to describe 
at length all the incidents of that day 
at Ilsenburg—the swim in the river, 
the supper under the trees where we 
all sat down together, boys and teach- 
ers and guests, the free time after 
supper, an hour for recreation which 
the boys filled with bicycling, games 
and gymnastic practice, and finally, 
the twilight hour of evensong, a most 
fitting close for a busy day. 

As might naturally be expected, 
music fills an important place in the 
school. One of the large boys played 
the violin while we were at supper. 


ING AT BEDALES 


This is a common practice, we were 


told. Had we been in the house, 
there would have been the accompani- 
ment of a piano. Frequently some 
one is appointed to read an interest- 
ing book at meal time. Reading aloud 
is not a lost art in this school, and its 
practice by one for the entertainment 
of the others is a common form of 
social service. The systematic pur- 
suit of literature in the classroom has 
in this way been supplemented by 
readings from a wide range of classic 
authors. 
Not less interesting are the at- 
tempts of the director to broaden the 
sympathies and increase the social 
consciousness of these boys by intro- 
ducing them through familiar talks to 
many of the unsolved social and 
economic problems of the day. I 
have already referred to their visits 
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to factories. That they are apt pupils 
is proved by the questions which they 
discuss in their debating club and by 
their amusing social experiments in 
inviting the servants to their musical 
and literary entertainments or to join 
them-at dinner, and in sharing with 
the stone breakers on the road the 
contents of their Christmas boxes. 

The following quotations from a 
report by one of the older boys give 
characteristic features of their school 
life: 

“On Sunday evenings, after supper, dur- 
ing the first week of the new year, a re- 
view was made of the chief political events 
of the year just past, and their signifi- 
cance pointed out. For this purpose, Dr. 
Lietz drew up a table, giving the chief 
facts of a political, economic and social 
nature for all the principal countries. 


From this review it could be seen that the 


year 1898 was of as great importance as 
208 


any belonging to ancient or medizval his- 
tory.” 

“Dr. Lietz thinks it important that all 
the boys, at least of the upper classes, shall 
each week take a review of the current 
political and- social happenings in the 
world, and to this end, the oldest of the 
boys should read the newspapers under 
advice and direction.” 

“In our debates, we attack for the most 
part serious political and social questions 
of the day, such as, What is the Social 
Democracy trying to do and how is it to 
be judged by us? How are we to regard 3 
the different political parties in Germany? 

The alcohol problem. How is the want 

in our great cities to be relieved? What 

should be the attitude of the employer of ig 
labor toward the employee? How should 
we, as members of the body politic, con- 
duct ourselves toward our fellowmen? 
Many may wonder that problems of such 
a nature should be undertaken by 
us, but these debates have certainly had 
this result, that they have made us more 
serious and thoughtful, wiser, more sym- 
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A CLASS IN NATURAL HISTORY 


pathetic in our attitude toward our fellow- 
men, less controlled by party watchwords, 
more independent in our thinking.” 

“But we try to be practical as well as 
theoretical. As from the beginning we 
have invited the servants to our evening 
service in the chapel, so we finally decided 
to ask them to sit down with us to our 
common meal. In this way they could 
share with us the advantage of the music 
during supper and the readings during 
dinner. Our next step was to carry our 
social politics into the garden by giving 
work to the beggars and tramps who came 
along, and these in return set us an ex- 
ample all day long of diligence and hard 
work and we came to realize that we had 
here to deal with real human beings, after 
all. From the proceeds of our collections 
on Sunday evening, we have saved fifty 
marks for the support during illness or 
need of some Ilsenburg workman.” 


II, BEDALES. 


“We can imagine a school in the coun- 
try where hardihood of life can be culti- 


vated amid fresh air, open windows and 
cold water, where life is simple and 
varied and the evils of excessive subdivi- 
sion of labor are avoided.” 

“We can imagine a school where the 
masters lead a common life with the boys, 
dressed like them for practical activity in 
the field, ... working at: gardening or 
ploughing, directing the boys at work with 
them; where the child is not isolated from 
the society of adults out of lesson time, 
and where adults find a real and not a 
pretence or toy occupation in utilizing the 
child’s force as far as it goes in work 
which is useful for the establishment. We 
can imagine that time at this school will 

consist of interchange of occupation, 
continuous but varied, some lighter, some 
severer, some taxing muscle, some brain.” 

“We can imagine that in such a school 
there wotld be established a collective, 
corporate life, in which, however juvenile, 
each member would learn self-reliance and 
individual responsibility and constant 
adjustment of the relation of self to other 
people. The virtue that here grows up 
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GARDENING 


will not be negative, as of those who are 
good because they are constrained to be 
good by force external to themselves, but 
active virtue, such as springs from having 
lived in a society where good lives are 
lived and where a good life has been lived, 
thanks to the environment of a well or- 
ganized community.” 

These extracts from an article on 
Individualism in Education in The 
Parents’ Review were suggested, as 
the author has since confessed, by 
Bedales, one of two English schools 
which are as unique among English 
institutions and as much of a protest 
against traditional academic methods 
as is Ilsenburg among the German 
schools. Like Dr. Lietz’s school, it 
derives its inspiration from Abbots- 
holme, where Mr. J. H. Badley, the 
head master, had formerly taught, and 
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like that, it exemplifies a healthy, 


natural development, and a broad, 
many-sided, realistic training, in 
which books, though not wholly 
neglected, play but a_ subordinate 
part. What then are the materia 
pedagogica, the instruments of cul- 
ture, if books are to be relegated to a 
second place? Why, things, actuali- 
ties, the results of direct contact with 
external nature, and, more important 
than this, of intimate association with 
cultivated men and women, young 
enough and broad enough to feel a 
sympathetic interest in all that appeals 
most strongly to growing boys and 
girls. 

One does not look for radicai ex- 
periments in education in England, 
and so, although forewarned, we 
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LESSONS IN MILKING 


were not fully prepared for all that 
we found at Bedales. Recall all 
that has been said of Ilsenburg, 
making of course generous allowance 
for the less idealistic, more practical 
character of the English mind, sub- 
stitute for the forty German boys, 
some sixty English lads, more vigor- 
ous and enterprising than their Ger- 
man cousins, with an inherited fond- 
ness for sports and life in the open 
air, include girls, freely participating 
in the life—the studies, the outdoor 
work, the excursions, and many of the 
sports of the boys, an extreme form 
of co-education ; put in charge of them 
a fine-grained, scholarly gentleman, 
aided by a corps of assistants, de- 
voted men and women who believe 
in him and in his educational ideals, 
and count no sacrifice of time or 
effort too great to be made for the 


school’s success; leave out all cram- 
ming for examinations and early 
specialization for scholarships, the 
bane of English schools; give due 
weight in your thought to the refin- 
ing influence of woman in this com- 
munity, something which is wholly 
lacking in Dr. Lietz’s school; and 
finally, imagine as the setting for 
this somewhat rare combination of 
circumstances, a_ stately English 
manor house, commanding far-away 
stretches’ of English landscape, and 
surrounded by the greenest of close- 
clipped lawns, by boxwood hedges 
and fine old trees, and you must admit 
that the conditions for such an exper- 
iment in education are ideal. 

We arrived Saturday afternoon, a 
half holiday, while the boys were still 
at lunch, and under the guidance of 


one of the masters, we visited the dor- 
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MAKING BUTTER 


mitories and study rooms, the cricket 
field, the bathing pool, the garden, the 
shop, and a house which the boys 
themselves had made for bicycles, 
photography, natural 
specimens. 

At Ilsenburg, the Herr Director 
carried his arm in a sling, because of 
a fall from his bicycle while touring 
with his boys through the Thuringian 
forest ; here we found the head master 
lying on a couch under the trees, dis- 
abled with a twisted knee, the painful 
reminder of a recent cricket match. 
There could be no better proof that 
the authorities of these schools par- 
ticipate in the boys’ pastimes. I[n- 
capacitated for active work, Mr. Bad- 
ley was still the central figure of the 
school life. It was interesting to sit 
by his side and watch the boys and 
girls come and go, all with some word 
of greeting from their chief. First, 
there passed the natural history en- 
thusiasts, with butterfly nets and bot- 
any boxes, off for an excursion along 
the river; next came the haying squad 


3e2 


and 


history 


on their way to the farm, to be fol- 
lowed by a party of bicyclists, setting 
out to visit a Norman church some 
miles away. So varied are the inter- 
ests which claim the attention of these 
boys and girls. And yet it is not a 
haphazard election which determines 
how the half holiday shall be passed. 
All is prearranged by the ever watch- 
ful and ever present masters. Hay is 
to be made when the sun shines, the 
cows to be milked at sundown, butter 
to be churned when the cream has 
berries to be picked when 
they are ripe, and bees to be hived 
There are to be 
no drones in this human hive. Idle- 
not to be tolerated. Even 
lolling about the cricket field when 
the team is playing is tabooed. The 
school motto cut on the fine old man- 
tle of the dining-room is, “The work 
of each for the weal of all.” This 
seems to be interpreted literally by 
masters and scholars. We were pre- 
pared for good comradeship between 
English schoolboys and their teach- 


risen, 
when they swarm. 


ness is 
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ers; we had seen it at Rugby. But 
such unremitting consideration as 
prevails at Bedales was quite new to 
us. “What are your hours?” I asked 
one of the masters. “From seven in 
the morning until nine at night,” was 
his rejoinder. “What time do you 
have to yourself?” ‘None whatever, 
except after nine P. M.” 

Seated on the grass by the disabled 
head master, I took occasion, before 
following the haymakers, to question 
him about the school and his educa- 


They should become adepts in all 
manly sports, sure of hand and fvot, 
strong of limb and quick of move- 
ment, to run, to ride, to swim, win- 
ning for themselves that physical en- 
durance and courage which will stand 
them in good stead later in life. 
There should be a wide range of inter- 
ests and the freest opportunity for 
self-revelation, for the supreme end 
during the early stage of the child’s 
education is to discover, if possible, 
his bent, his dominant interest, that 





HAYING 


tional theories. 


of age,” 


“Until fourteen years 
said he, “all children, boys 
and girls alike, should have a happy, 
free development, close to the heart 
of mother Nature, from whom they 
should learn the secrets of the woods 
and fields, the habits of animals and 
of plants, that they may have eyes to 
see and ears to hear, and be in sym- 
pathetic communion with all life. 
They should plant seeds in their own 
gardens, and learn to make things 
with their hands, that they may share 
with omnipotence the joy of creation. 


his subsequent training 

shaped accordingly. 
“Books are at first but little used. 

Formal 


may be 


instruction should be based 
on objects and given orally. So much 
of literature or of history as the child 
learns should be addressed to the ear 
rather than to the eye. The classics 
should not be begun too early, Latin 
not before a child is twelve years old, 
Greek certainly not before he is fif- 
teen. After sixteen, he should special- 
ize upon some one subject, without 
wholly neglecting the rest. 














“When his more serious academic 
life begins, there is without doubt a 
difficult period of transition—that is, 
from fourteen to sixteen—when he 
must learn the use and value of books. 
But this difficulty once surmounted, 
he will with strong physique and 
well-established habits of observation 
and application be able to work 
harder and do more than the child 
who has been introduced prematurely 
to the study of books. He may even 
read for honors at the university, 
neglecting everything but his chosen 
subject, and do it with a minimum 
of harm. Indeed it would be a mis- 
take to continue the broad, discursive 
training at this time, since now hav- 
ing acquired a breadth of interest 
which will always save him from be- 
coming a narrow specialist, it is not 
only safe but highly desirable that he 
should deepen his education by fol- 
lowing his natural aptitude.” 

“What can you tell me of the 
school’s discipline?” I asked. 

“Discipline should be an appren- 
ticeship to liberty. Without a doubt, 
the most valuable training that is 
given in the school is the training in 
self-government. This is provided in 
many ways. In the schoolrooms a 
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monitor is responsible for the paper 
and ink. Certain boys must maintain 
order in the dormitories. And in the 
farm work, there are still others 
whose duty it is to see that there is 
no shirking. The dairy and butter- 
making are in the hands of three re- 
sponsible lads. Furthermore, the 
boys manage their sports and exer- 
cise no little authority over their 
mates. A single incident will illus- 
trate this. A squad of youngsters 
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was sent to roll the cricket field. 
They shirked and were reported to 
the older boys, who decided that the 
offenders should devote the entire 
half holiday to rolling the field, and 
that certain other boys who might 
have prevented the shirking should 
be caned, and they were caned forth- 
with, for the members of the upper 
form may whip the younger boys for 
their misdeeds, and, although some- 
what keen in administering this form 
of punishment, they never seriously 
abuse their authority.” 

“But the most unique feature of 
your school and the greatest innova- 
tion from the English standpoint is 
the presence of girls here to whom 
you are giving the same training as 
the boys.” 

“Yes,” said he, “I believe in co-ed- 


ucation. We need the girls. The 
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school was counted a success before 
they came, but we were not satisfied. 
I am convinced that ideal conditions 
can exist only when boys and girls 
are educated together. It is natural 
and right that they should be so edu- 
cated. Life in our little community is 
less abnormal since the girls came. 
They save our boys from undue rude- 
ness and the girls are themselves the 
gainers for the freer life they are lead- 
ing. The best of good comradeship 
exists between them. Our experi- 
ment is only a year old, but thus far it 
has been a splendid success.” 

These were strange sentiments to 
come from the lips of an English 
schoolmaster. We could not but ad- 
mire the courage of the man who in 
the face of most deep-seated preju- 
dices was determined to follow his 


convictions. 


IN THE STUDIO 
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The National Pike and Its Memories 


By Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


HE coming of the railroad a 
generation and a half ago 
consigned the National 
Pike to the limbo of aban- 

doned things; but for more than fifty 
years that now half-forgotten high- 
way was the artery along which the 
country’s life blood of commerce and 
travel ran from the East to the West 
and back again, its history part and 
parcel of that of a dozen states. 
Henry Clay has often been called 
the father of the National Pike, 
and he was its friend from the 
beginning; but as a matter of fact its 
origin goes far beyond his period. 
The proceedings of the convention 
which framed the Federal Union 
show that the chief objection made by 


Maryland, Delaware and some of the 
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other smaller states to the adoption 
of the proposed Constitution was that 
Virginia, which then comprised a vast 
territory northwest of the Ohio, if al- 
lowed to come in with this immense 
area, would at no distant period exer- 
cise an overwhelming influence in 
national politics. To obviate this ob- 
jection Virginia agreed to cede to the 
general government its territory 
north of the Ohio, with the condition, 
among others, that a stated percent- 
age of the public lands sold in such 
territory should be set apart for the 
building of a road through the do- 
main for public. uses. Out of this 
reservation and percentage originated 
the National Pike. 

One finds no serious opposition to 
it in the Congressional debates of the 
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period; while, on the other hand, 
there is a tradition of a speech made 
by Congressman Beeson in its behalf, 
in which it was demonstrated that the 
horseshoes it would wear out would 
keep the smithies of the country ring- 
ing and that the horseshoe nails it 
would require would furnish work for 
all the idle population. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether such figures as 
these were needed; for the road be- 
came a fixed fact from the time the 
cession of the reservation was ac- 
cepted, and every appropriation by 
Congress in its aid provides that the 
money shall be paid out of the fund 
which accumulated by reason of this 
reservation. The road was, therefore, 


practically built, so far as it was built, 
from Cumberland to St. Louis, by 
Virginia, Congress simply discharg- 


ing a trust assumed when the cession 
of Virginia’s rights in the Northwest 
territory was accepted; and reference 
to the source of the fund is found in 
every appropriation for its laying out, 
making, extension and repair, from 
1806 to 1837. 

From Baltimore to Cumberland 
the road was laid out by Maryland 
banks, which were rechartered in 
1816 on condition that they should 
complete it. In 1806 Congress or- 
dered that the road be laid out and 
built from Cumberland, Maryland, to 
the Ohio River. On the third of 
March, 1811, $50,000 was appropri- 
ated to carry the road from Cumber- 
land to Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 
On the sixth of May, 1812, $30,000 
more was appropriated; and on the 
sixteenth of February, $100,000 
was voted. From Cumberland to 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, the trend 
of the mountains made only one route 
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possible, but beyond that the line was 
a matter of discretion tempered by 
political influence, as in the case of 
Wellsburg and Wheeling. The route 
by way of Wellsburg offered superior 
advantages to one by the way of 
Wheeling; and Philip Doddridge, 
who was then a man of national 
prominence, made a strong fight to 
secure the passage of the road 
through the former town. He was 
opposed, however, by Henry Clay, 
who had many friends in Wheeling, 
and, the Kentuckian’s influence prov- 
ing the stronger, Doddridge was 
worsted in the fight. It was in token 
of this service that Colonel David 
Shepherd erected a monument to 
Clay, that still stands beside the pike 
a few miles east of Wheeling. 

From Cumberland to Wheeling the 
road was constructed in the most sub- 
stantial manner. It was designed to 
be thirty feet wide, timber to be cut 
sixty feet, and twenty feet to be cov- 
ered with stone to a depth of twelve 
inches, no stone larger than three 
inches being used. The road was first 
located by Joseph Kerr and Thomas 
Moore, and was built in the main by 
Kincaid, Beck & Evans. Its many 
bridges were of stone, with carefully 
turned arches; and their present con- 
dition attests the thoroughness of the 
work on them. The mileposts and 
tollgates were of iron, and the toll- 
houses, erected every fifteen or twenty 
miles, were of uniform size and shape, 
angular and durably built. Between 
Cumberland and Uniontown they 
were all of stone, while those west of 
the latter place were of brick. The 
road from Cumberland to Wheeling 
was finished as originally designed in 
December, 1820, but was not macad- 
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amized until 1832-36, when the orig- 
inal roadbed was taken up and stone 
broken very small, not to exceed one 
and a half inches, was laid and com- 
pactly rolled, making it, length and 
location considered, the finest road in 
America and one of the finest in the 
world. 

Years before that, steps had been 
taken for its extension from Wheeling 
to St. Louis. On the fifteenth of May, 
1820, Congress voted $10,000 to sur- 
vey the road through Ohio, Indiana 
and Illsnois; and on the third of 
March, 1825, $150,000 was appropri- 
ated to build it from Canton (now 
Bridgeport), opposite Wheeling, to 
Zanesville on the Muskingum. On 
the second of March, 1829, $50,000 
was voted to build the road in Indiana, 
east and west from Indianapolis to 
the boundaries of the state. The fol- 
lowing day, $100,000 was appropri- 
ated to be spent east of the Ohio 
River; and in 1831, a $75,000 appro- 
priation was passed for Indiana, and 
$66,000 for Illinois. In truth, this was 


an era of internal improvement ; legis- 
lators vied with one another in intro- 
ducing bills into Congress for im- 
provements to be carried on in their 
districts, and the government’s al- 
leged extravagance in this respect 
became an issue in Presidential can- 
President Monroe was one 
of those who took a firm stand against 


vasses. 


this growing tendency, and in a state 
paper vetoing an annual appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of the Na- 
tional Road took occasion to deny 
the constitutionality of the jurisdic- 
tion which the government assumed 
over it. 

[he bill was passed over Monroe’s 
head, but was not without its later 
effects; for in 1836 Congress gladly 
accepted an offer from Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Ohio to receive and care 
for the portions of the road within 
their respective boundaries, and at 
the same time sought to induce the 
other states interested to make a 
similar agreement. Two years before 
this it had voted $200,000 for continu- 
ing the road in Ohio, $150,000 for 
continuing it in Indiana, $100,000 for 
Illinois, and treble that amount tor 
improvements and repairs east of the 
Ohio River, ordering that when these 
appropriations were expended the 
road should be surrendered to the 
states through which it passed, ana 
not be subject to further expense ou 
account thereof. This sounds per- 
emptory, yet on the third of March, 
1835, Ohio got $200,000 more from 
Congress for continuing the work 
within her limits, Indiana half that 
sum, and the section east of the Ohio 
River, $346,000, the money to be 
withheld until these states accepted 
the road and took the burden off the 
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general government. In spite of the 
restriction, the contractors were able 
to get all this money before the road 
was fully turned over, and three more 
appropriations were made by Con- 
gress. The one granted on the sec- 
ond of July, 1835, gave the Ohio sec- 
tion $200,c00 and Illinois $150,000. 
By that of the third of March, 1837, 
Ohio got $190,000, Indiana $100,000, 
Illinois $100,000, and the section east 
of the Ohio River $183,000; while by 
the act of the twentieth of March 
some $460,000 was divided in about 
equal parts among the several states. 
This, however, was the last appropri- 
ation made by Congress for the repair 
and improvement of the road, the sec- 
tion lying between Cumberland and 
Wheeling passing into the hands of 
the state authorities of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and being 
cared for very much as it is to-day. 
Maryland has since turned her share 
of the road over to the two of her 
counties through which it passes, 
Allegheny and Garrett; but the 
others retain control in their state 
governments, except the share of 
Virginia, which fell to West Virginia 
when the state was divided. Ohio 
and Pennsylvania formally accepted 
the road from the general govern- 
ment in 1831, and Virginia did the 
All of these 
states provided for commissioners to 


same two years later. 


take charge of the portion given 
them, to fix tollgates and rates, to 
appoint a superintendent and _ col- 
lectors, and generally to supervise 
matters connected with their charge. 
The schedule of tolls fixed by the first 
Virginia commissioners lies before 
me as I write, and affords a vivid pic- 
ture of our grandfathers’ days. 


Where the tollgates were placed at 
intervals of twenty miles, the charge 
for “every chariot, coach, coachee, 
stage or phaeton with two horses was 
eighteen and three-quarters cents, 
and for every dearborn, sulky, chair 
or chaise with one horse, twelve and 
one-half cents.” Where the tollgates 
stood closer together, the rates were 
proportionately less; and in all cases 
it was intended that they should be 
no more in the aggregate than was 
sufficient to keep the thoroughfare in 
condition. Vehicles having tires not 
less than six inches in width got 
through free. Persons riding or driv- 
ing on their way to or from divine 
worship and funerals were then, as 
now, passed free. So were persons 
on their way to or from court meet- 
ings and general musters, or going 
and returning in the ordinary course 
of their business to and from farm or 
woodland, mills or common place of 
trading and marketing, while the 
general government was given free 
way for its mails and the passage of 
troops and military stores. 

The National Road was no sooner 
completed than traffic on it became 
general. Mail and passenger coaches, 
freight wagons, private conveyances, 
and droves of sheep and cattle 
formed, in the summer season at 
least, an almost continuous line from 
the rising till the going down of the 
sun, so that often the highway re- 
sembled the main street of a busy 
town, save that a few yards from its 
side the country was a wilderness. 
No accurate data is available as to 
the freight and passenger traffic 
which passed over the pike in its 
palmy days, but both grew steadily 
with each extension of the road until 








the coming of the locomotive super- 
seded slower modes of travel. I find 
in a Cumberland newspaper of 1849 a 
paragraph to the effect that between 
the first and twentieth of March in 
that year, 2,586 passengers were car- 
ried in coaches through that city ; and 
the late George W. Thompson, of 
Wheeling, once told me that, stand- 
ing on the porch of his house, for- 
merly a famous hostelry on the Na- 
tional Road, he had counted fifty-two 
six-horse wagons in sight at one 
time, and had known as many as four 
thousand head of cattle en route to 
the East to be quartered over night 
on the place, adding that at times 
the freight wagons seemed like a con- 
tinuous procession. 

Nor were these ordinary wagons. 
On the contrary, they were built to 
meet the requirements of the time, 
and the long beds sloping from the 
centre and rising high at either end 
held under their white canvas covers 
a load that would confound a modern 
teamster. Eight thousand pounds 
was no unusual burden, and often 
loads weighing 10,000 pounds and 
called by the wagoners “a hundred 
hundred,” were hauled over the road 
by the six big-boned horses attached 


to each blue-painted van. Eighteen 
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days from Cumberland to the Ohio 
River was the time allowed in the old 
bills of lading and, barring accident, 
was amply sufficient. The freight 
drivers, who were called wagoners, 
carried their beds with them, and 
slept in the public room of the inn 
where evening found them. There 
were two classes of wagoners, the 
regular and the sharpshooter, the 
former being engaged in the business 
throughout the year, and the latter 
made up mainly of farmers, who put 
their teams on the road only when 
freight was high. A regular aver- 
aged fifteen miles a day, while a 
sharpshooter would make twenty 
or twenty-five. 

Coaching on the National Road in 
the old days was a delightful pastime. 
There were three lines of passenger 
coaches conducted respectively by 
Moore & Stockton, of Baltimore, 
James Reeside, of Cumberland, and 
Kincaid, Beck & Evans, of Union- 
town. Moore at that time lived in 
Wheeling and died only a few years 
ago in Baltimore. Stockton was a 
native of Washington, Pennsylvania. 
Reeside was also a Pennsylvanian, a 
handsome man, with a bluff, hearty 
way about him that made him many 
friends, while his sagacity and indus- 
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try won for him the title of “Land 
Admiral.” One thousand horses and 
four hundred men were employed by 
him, and he was the largest mail- 
coach owner of his time. The first 
coaches used were built at Cumber- 
land and held sixteen passengers ; but 
these were soon found too cumbrous, 
and the Trenton coach, which had an 
egg-shaped body, was _ substituted. 
Then came the Troy coaches, which 
held nine passengers inside and two 
out; and after them the Concord 
coaches, in use when the lines were 
discontinued. These were massive 
vehicles with panelled landscapes, 
damask upholstering and springs so 
delicate that they bent beneath the 
slightest weight. 

All the lines had first-class horses 
and plenty of them. Ten miles an 
hour was ordinary speed; and the 
twenty-six miles between Frederick 
and Hagerstown, where the road was 
particularly good, is said to have been 
regularly covered in two hours. Such 
dangers as the road presented were 
exceptional, yet there was no weary- 
ing of the constant change of scene 
and adventure presented to the trav- 
eller. There were long stretches of 
level or gently undulating highway, 





OF JUNO 


along which the coaches bowled as 
smoothly as over a paved floor, and 
in pleasant weather nothing could be 
more delightful than the balmy air 
and ever varying panorama pre- 
sented. Nor was there wanting an 
occasional mishap to lighten the te- 
dium of the road. When other diver- 
sions failed them, the passengers 
would sometimes amuse themselves 
by holding letters at arm’s length out 
of the windows, and calling to the vil- 
lagers, who, supposing that the mis- 
sives were for them, would follow the 
coach for many a weary mile. One 
day the trick was played upon one 
Daniel Oster, who, to the delight of 
the hectors, pursued the coach up a 
long and steep hill. The distance was 
so great that it did not seem likely 
he could reach them; but Oster was 
not to be trifled with. He knew they 
had no letter for him, but was deter- 
mined to make an example of the in- 
considerate wag. “Who has a letter 
for me?” he fiercely demanded, when 
he had overtaken the mail and or- 


dered the driver to stop. No one 
answered, and Oster, hastily gathe: 
ing a dozen stones from the roadside, 
declared that, unless the offender was 


pointed out, he would pepper and salt 
gir 
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them all. 
the actual transgressor was willing to 
let them suffer for his sins, his com- 
panions surrendered him to Oster, 
who dragged him out of the coach 
and gave him a hearty trouncing. 
“Now,” he said, as he lighted his pipe 
and walked down the hill, “don’t fool 
me any more,” a warning to which 
subsequent travellers gave careful 
heed. 

Travellers on the National Road 
had little to fear from highwaymen. 
Passenger coaches seldom travelled 
singly, mail coaches never; and the 
robber’s only chance was to cut the 
rear boots of the stage and allow the 
baggage to drop out on the road 
This was attended with considerable 
risk, however, and a dark night, a 
sleepy driver and a rough piece of 
road, to drown the sound of the fall- 
ing baggage, were necessary ad- 
juncts. Stealing cautiously up behind 
the coach, it was the work of a mo- 
ment to cut the leathern boots, the 
platform of which was suspended by 


iron chains from the roof of the 
gi2 


Whereupon, finding that 


coach. Still, such cases were few and 
far between, and it was other features 
of the drivers’ calling that nurtured a 
deftness and courage which sooner 
or later made them as hardy and in- 
trepid as trained veterans. Most of 
these men—stagers and pike-boys 
they were called in the vernacular of 
the road—had native wit and intelli- 
gence, and their occupation bred in 
them signal skill and steadiness of 
nerve. Often they had need for both, 
for in the winter season, when snow 
and ice covered the roadbed, to guide 
the coaches safely down the mountain 
sides demanded a sure hand and a 
cool head, as well as good judgment 
and discretion. To try to pick the 
way slowly along these dangerous in- 
clines would, in many cases, result in 
sliding the stage over the embank- 
ment at every turn and corner. The 
only safety was to put on speed and 
keep the vehicle moving in exactly 
the same direction as the horses; and 
to hold the road and preserve a per- 
pendicular, adjusting the speed to the 
incline and the friction to the curve, 
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required an adroitness that at times 
seemed miraculous. Again, the exist- 
ence of competing lines engendered 
hot rivalry among the drivers. This 
rivalry was amiable and well meant, 
as a rule, but led now and then to 
accidents and _ fisticuffs. Heavy 
trunks were strictly forbidden, each 
passenger being limited to fifty 
pounds of baggage; ani “never be 
passed on the road,” was the begin- 
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abetted by the passengers. Their 
strength and fistic skill proved to be 
as well balanced as the speed of their 
horses, and they buffeted one another 
for an hour or more before a decisive 
point was reached. A hardy set were 
these pike-boys,—honest, polite, tem- 
perate and fond of the sound of their 
own voices. We shall not see their 
like again. 

At first the mails were carried on 
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ning and end of the driver’s gospel. 
Indeed, there were few members of 
the craft who would wot test the 
mettle of a rival’s horses whenever 
opportunity offered, and at least one 
instance is recorded of a race which 
ended in an impromptu battle on the 
turf. So well matched were the 
teams on the occasion in question 
that, strained to the utmost, one could 
not defeat the other, and when the 
drivers had come to the end of a large 
and varied vocabulary of invective, 
they decided to settle their differences 
by a combat—a resolve gleefully 


the passenger coaches; but as these 
grew heavier mail wagons were sub- 
stituted, and it was in their dispatch 
that the greatest speed was attained 
on the National Road. Relays were 
esablished at a distance of from ten 
to twelve miles, and stories are told 
of quick changing that would appall 
a modern Jehu, one old driver boast- 
ing of having harnesse.1 four horses 
in as many minutes, and changed 
teams before his coach had ceased 
rocking. One is apt to associate 
staging with slow travelling; but such 
was not the case with the mail 








coaches on the National Road. A 
through mail coach left Wheeling at 
six o'clock each morning and just 
twenty-four hours later dashed into 
Cumberland, a distance of one hun- 
dred and twenty-three miles. There 
were occasional delays, but these 
were not permissible after the com- 
pletion of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad to Cumberland. Following 
that event, a way mail coach, which 
both received and deposited mail at 
all stations, left Wheeling at seven 
o'clock each day, and, despite its 
extra duties, never failed to overtake 
the through mail before the latter 
reached Cumberland. 

Nor did the mail coaches hold all 
the honors of quick passage over the 
National Road. Frequently Ohio 
River steamboats arrived at Wheel- 
ing as late as ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, with passengers booked for the 
train leaving Cumberland at six 
o’clock the next day. One hundred 


and twenty-three miles up hill and 
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down dale lay between, with rivers 
to ford and mountains to cross; but 
connection must be made, and it was, 
though at a heavy cost to the stage 
company. 

The severest test, however, of a 
driver’s mettle was the delivery of the 


President’s message. The letting of 


contracts by the post office depart- - 


ment hinged on these deliveries; and 
if a driver failed to make fast time it 
meant the cancellation of the contract 
with his employers and its transfer to 
a rival company. David Gordon, a 
noted driver, once carried the Presi- 
dent’s message from Washington, 
Pennsylvania, to Wheeling, a distance 
of thirty-two miles, in one hour and 
twenty minutes, changing teams 
three times on the way; while Wil- 
liam Noble, another famous pike-boy 
of the period, once drove from 
Wheeling to Hagerstown, one hun- 
dred and eighty-five miles, in fifteen 
and one-half hours. Small wonder 
then that the position of stager on 
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the pike was held in as high esteem 
by the youngsters who dwelt along it 
as that of pilot among the boys of 
the Mississippi, or that in their eyes 
a driver was of more importance than 
the President. 

Travel on the National Road early 
developed the business of innkeeping 
to such an extent that a hostelry was 
always in sight. Each had its gayly 
painted signboard, spreading porch 
and spacious wagon-yard. All were 
models of cleanliness, and there was 
no bustle or disorder. Meals were 
timed to suit the arrival of the coach, 
and long before it was due prepara- 
tions were making for the coming 
guests. As the time to spare 
grew shorter, landlord and servants 
doubled their activity and the tempt- 
ing odors from the kitchen became 
more distinct. Finally the villagers 
gathered before the door to watch the 
arrival of the coach, which soon 
dashed into view around the curve at 
the foot of the hill, swaying and pitch- 
ing perilously, the horses at full gal- 
lop, and the driver swinging his whip, 
with a pistol-like snap, over their 
heads. No sooner did mine host hear 
it than, with a final word to the 
kitchen, he hastened to the porch, and 
stood there, with smiling face, the 
picture of welcome, ready to lead the 
weary, dust-stained wayfarer into the 
inn. 

And such inns as they were! Never 
before on one thoroughfare were 
there so many roomy and capacious 
taverns, such bursting larders, such 
generous kitchens, such well-stocked 
tap-rooms. The ride in the open air 


bred keen appetites as a rule, and, if 
further appetizers were indulged in, 
there was no headache in the whiskey 
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which stood upon the shelf or the 
sugar bowl that rested on the counter. 
Each guest quenched his thirst as 
suited his individual taste, and sat 
down to the table never doubtful of 
his capacity. The cooking at these 
roadside inns was fit for a king, and 
if one were to repeat half that is 
told him by those who ate them of the 
savoriness of the dinners and suppers, 
the tenderness of the venison, the 
flavor of the mountain trout, the suc- 
culence of the grouse, and the creami- 
ness of the corn cakes, epicures would 
grow envious at the recital. “I tell 
you, sir,” said one veteran to me, 
“though it’s half a century since I ate 
them, the recollection of the buck- 
wheat cakes and mountain honey 
served in those road houses makes 
my mouth water yet, when they come 
up in memory.” The meal ended, 
there was no haste to be gone. The 
guest had time to look about him, and 
literally took his ‘‘ease in his inn.” If 
he journeyed by chartered coach or in 
private conveyance, he gave his own 
orders as to resuming his journey; if 
he travelled by the regular stage line, 
he found in summ<r a resting place 
on the shady side of the porch, or in 
winter in a snug corner of the tap- 
room, until a fresh relay of horses was 
put in, and then took his departure, at 
peace with himself and the rest of 
mankind. 

Most of the travellers over the 
National Pike were the farmers, 
stock raisers and merchants of the 
West, garbed in homespun cloth and 
buckskin; yet over it journeyed at 
one time and another nearly all of the 
best known men of the middle period 
of our history. Western public men 
going East and Eastern officials go- 














ing West; Presidents-elect, senators, 
congressmen, judges and governors 
on their way to assume their official 
duties; ex-Presidents and lesser offi- 
cials returning to the shades of 
private life; aged men and gray- 
haired women journeying to the 
frontier homes of their children,—all 
these and many more were among the 
patrons of the stagecoaches passing 
over the great highway. In truth, a 
volume of absorbing interest could 
be written on the guests of a single 
tavern on the pike,—the old Globe 
Inn at Washington, Pennsylvania. 
Monroe, when he made his celebrated 
tour in 1817, stopped there over 
night; and so did Lafayette during 
his second visit to America in 1825. 
Jackson was a guest at the Globe on 
many occasions; and Harrison, Tay- 
lor, Polk, Benton, Crittenden and Bell 
were often there. A good story used 
to be told in connection with one of 
Jackson’s visits to the Globe. Those 


Searight. 
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were the days of training bands, and 
one morning the commander of the 
local battalion called on Jackson in 
all the panoply of his office, introduc- 
ing himself with a great deal of dig- 
nity and not a little vanity as “Major 
Simon, of the militia, sir.” Jackson, 
who was quietly smoking his pipe, 
surveyed his visitor with grave delib- 
eration, and then said: “I know of 
your militia, but I’ll be d——d, sir, 
if | ever heard of you.” Simon was 
vanquished at this rejoinder; but it 
was the most eventful incident of his 
life. 

Henry Clay was one of the most 
popular of the Globe guests. On one 
occasion, so the story runs, he 
reached there in the evening and was 
compelled to remain over night. The 
Whigs could not let the occasion pass 
without a speech from their hero, the 
dining-room of the hotel being se- 
lected as a hall. The room was 
crowded early in the evening; but 


* The sketches of the old taverns herewith are from “The History of Old Pike,’”’ by Thomas B. 
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hour after hour passed with Clay still 
missing, and those who had come to 
hear him were finally forced to accept 
one of his travelling companions as a 
substitute. Meanwhile, in Clay’s 
room above stairs was a crowd of 
Democrats, who, having made escape 
impossible by bolting and barring the 
door, had so cleverly engaged and 
held the statesman in conversation 
that he forgot all about his friends in 
waiting below. 

Not long after this an accident oc- 
curred to Clay near Monongahela 
City, Pennsylvania, which for years 
formed one of the stock stories of 
drivers on the pike. As the stage- 
coach was dashing down a hill the 
wheels encountered a rut, and Clay 
was pitched through the window and 
into the mud outside. It was some 
minutes before he was _ extricated 
from his unfortunate position; but 
when the driver finally came to his 
relief, he observed with a laugh that 
never before had he known of “Ken- 
tucky Clay mixing with Pennsylvania 
limestone.” 

In these days, however, public men 
of power and repute journey to and 


from the capital by rail and in their 
private cars, and neglect and decay 
have fallen upon the National Pike. 
As the railroads advanced, the coach- 
ing and wagon business declined. 
This ebb of fortune was at first stub- 
bornly resisted by the stagers and 
wagoners, many prominent men, who 
were friends of the road, lending them 
their aid,—but all in vain. In 1853, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railway was 
completed to Wheeling; and in the 
same year the coaches ceased running 
on the pike. During a recent trip 
over it, few travellers were to be met 
with. Old taverns fast falling to 
ruins gape on either side; and the 
tollkeeper has little to do, while most 
of the pike-boys are dead or bending 
under the weight of years. 

Our trip began at the fine old town 
of Frederick, in itself one of the ro- 
mances of the National Pike, for there 
once dwelt Francis Scott Key, author 
of the “Star Spangled Banner,” and 
aged Barbara Frietchie, the lion- 
hearted dame made immortal by 
Whittier’s verse. All that is mortal of 
Key reposes in Mount Olivet Cemetery 
in the south end of the town; while 
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sturdy Barbara, who dared to reprove 
Stonewall Jackson for shooting at 
“his country’s flag,” sleeps in another 
burial ground in the northwest sec- 
tion of the place. Barbara’s house no 
longer exists in Frederick. It was 
purchased by the corporation after 
her death, in 1862, and torn down, in 
order to make room for a widening 
of the creek that passed alongside of 
it. In that home she had lived for 
many years, and her husband, by in- 
dustry and thrift, had accumulated a 
little property, by which he left her 
on his death in 1849 in comfortable 
circumstances. Aside from the epi- 
sode of which the poet has made her 
the heroine, Barbara’s life was a re- 
markable one. Born in 1766, she re- 
membered the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the events 
of the first war with England. When 
Washington visited Frederick in 
1791, she contributed her modest 
share to the reception given in his 
honor; and later she was one of the 
pallbearers at the ceremony by which 
her townsmen gave token of their 
grief at the death of the first Presi- 


dent. A portrait of her made in war 
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times shows an intelligent grand- 
motherly face of the New England 
type, and local tradition has it that, 
while ‘‘an active, capable woman, mis- 
tress of many generous enthusiasms, 
she had also a sharp tongue, of 
which she made frequent use.” 

The journey westward over the 
National Pike, especially if it be taken 
in the green and fragrant month of 
June, is one sure to dwell long and 
pleasantly in the memory. From 
Frederick placid meadows stretch 
away on either side to the horizon 
line, while to the south the distant, 
azure-tinted Blue Ridge looks like a 
low-lying, truncated cloud. Locusts, 
chestnuts and poplars line the road, 
which finally leaves the bottom lands 
and climbs a hill, from whose crest 
one obtains a noble and wide-reach- 
ing prospect of the Middletown val- 
ley, its meads and steads as green and 
fertile and beautiful as on that “cool 
September morn” of the long ago, 
when Lee came “winding down, 
horse and foot into Frederick town.” 
The Union artillery did deadly work 
up here in the buried years, and be- 
yond that gap in the mountains lies. 
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the river-flanked hamlet of Harper’s 
Ferry, where the melodrama in which 
John Brown was the chief actor had 
its strange unfolding and its heroic 
close. All the way across the valley, 
in the centre of which lies sleepy, oak- 
embowered Middletown, we were 
lured onward by the purple beauty of 
lordly South Mountain, up which we 
finally toiled through a dense, prolific 
growth of pine and chestnut, resting 
for a time in the old post town of 
Boonsborough on the farther side 
and spending the night at Hagers- 
town, which still enjoys much of the 
prosperity that came to it in palmy 
post days. 

From Hagerstown to Clear Spring, 
the pike is level and uninteresting, 
save for the roomy, dolorous taverns 
and the stables and smithies which 
time has left standing; but between 
Clear Spring and Hancock it rivals 
in beauty and grandeur the noblest 
passes of the Sierras, ridge flanking 
ridge until earth and sky meet and 
blend in cloud and mist. Clear Spring 
lies at the base of the Alleghanies, 
and the road when it first begins to 
climb away from the village is over- 


arched with oaks, chestnuts and 
sugar maples. A little farther up 
these give way to pines, and near the 
summit little grows save the balsamic 
and hardy evergreen. The descent 
of the steep farther slope carried us 
past Indian Springs, the site of a 
once noted post-house, and down into 
a narrow valley cut in twain by the 
Chesapeake canal, with the Potomac 
glinting in the distance. Hancock, 
formerly a busy and bustling burg, is 
now as silent and somnolent as the 
thoroughfare which gave it birth, 
while from that point to Cumberland 
the pike is almost deserted, there 
being no tavern in over forty miles 
of a wild region, that during the war 
was a favorite ground of the bush- 
whackers. West of Cumberland, the 
pike pushes through a hill country, 
closely following as far as Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, the route of General 
Braddock,—who has left an interest- 
ing old milestone at Frostburg,— 
passing by the ruins of Fort Neces- 
sity and skirting the spot where the 
British commander was buried. 

Our ride ended at the little town of 
Brownsville, just without the shadow 
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of the Alleghanies’ western slope. 
The story of this almost forgotten 
hamlet is another romance of the Na- 
tional Pike. Time was when the 
name of Brownsville was as fafniliar 
to the people of the West as that of 
Pittsburg, for it was then the point 
from which a voyage down the Ohio 
and Mississippi was begun. Browns- 
ville claimed the first steamer that 
ever ascended these rivers, and for 
the better part of two decades was a 
strong rival to Pittsburg, sixty-five 
miles to the north of it. Travellers 
coming from the South and West by 
water took passage over the pike at 
Brownsville, and wayfarers from the 
East began their river voyaging at 
that point. The older residents of the 
village retain many interesting recol- 
lections of that vanished time. For 
instance, when a steamboat from the 
West came within two miles of the 
town, the pilot blew his whistle, as 
many times as he had through pas- 
sengers for the East, thus notifying 
innkeepers and pike-boys how many 
people they would have to provide 
for. The signal also served to notify 
the townsfolk that a boat was about 
to arrive, and by the time it reached 
its wharf a great crowd was usually 
gathered to greet the incoming pas- 
sengers. 

James G. Blaine, then a boy, often 
made one of the throng’ which 
gathered on the wharf to meet the 
' steamboats, he having been born in 





Brownsville, where still linger grateful 
memories of his family. The elder 
Blaine owned the ferry across the 
Monongahela River, and tradition has 
it that he made money easily and 
spent it with a free hand. However, 
others helped to enjoy it, and, to his 
credit be it said, he died without 
leaving behind him a legacy of debt, 
as many a man has done. More than 
this, when he ‘‘came into his fortune,” 
he paid the debts of his father before 
him; and this manly and high-minded 
act is not yet forgotten. His illustri- 
ous son, while still in his teens, left his 
birthplace, never to come back as a 
resident; but until his death half a 
century later, the little town and its 
inhabitants had a secure place in his 
affections. More than once the 
younger Blaine went back to visit the 
house in which he was born,—it is 
still standing on the west bank of the 
Monongahela,—and above the graves 
of his parents in the village cemetery 
there is a monument raised by him in 
their honor. 

Brownsville rose and fell with the 
National Pike, and the decline of the 
latter left it stranded on the shore 
that is washed by the sea of Buried 
Hopes. Nothing happens now in 
Brownsville, and never will. Grass is 
growing in its streets, and time and 
the elements are hastening its decay. 
I can think of it only as a silent 
watcher over the dead artery of trade 
from which it had its being. 
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Washington-Greene 


Correspondence 


A large collection of original letters written by General Washington 
and General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our inten- 


tion to reproduce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most 


interesting details and side lights on the great events of the period covered, 





even though some of the letters may have been previously published. 
The reproduction of these letters in chronological order will be con- 


tinued through the following three issues. Printed copies of these letters 


appear on pages 327 and 328.—EDITor. 
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Gen. Washington to Gen. Greene 


Heap QUARTERS NEAR YorRK, 24th Octr., 1781. 
Dear Sir, 

I wrote you on the 16th inst. giving a detail of occurrences to that time—on the next day a 
proposal was received in writing from Lord Cornwallis, for a meeting of Commissioners to consult on 
terms for the Surrender of the Posts of York & Gloucester—This proposition, the first that passed between 
us, led to a Correspondence which terminated in a definitive Capitulation which was agreed to and 
signed on the r9th—in which His Lordship surrenders himself and Troops prisoners of War to the 
American Army—march’d out with Colours Cased & drums beating a British march, to a post in front of 
their lines, where their arms were grounded—the public Stores, Arms, Artillery, Military Chest &c— 
delivered to the American Army—The Ships with their Guns, Tackle, Apparel &c with the seamen sur- 
render’d to the Naval Army under the Count De Grasse—Lord Cornwallis, with a Number of his officers, 
to have liberty to go on parole to Europe, New York or any other American Maritime post in possession 
of the British Forces, at their option his Troops to be kept in Virginia, Maryland or Pennsylvania— 
these are the principal Articles. A more particular account will be transmitted to you, when I have more 
leisure, and a better opportunity—which will probably soon present by Colo. Lee, who will be returning to 
you— 
I congratulate you my dear Sir on this happy event—which has been produced at an Earlier period 
than I expected— 

With much Regard and Esteem, 
I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours &c 
G. WASHINGTON. 


P. S. The number of Prisoners is not accurately collected—but from the best estimation will amount to 
7,000, exclusive of Seamen—74 Brass & 140 Iron Cannon with 7,320 musquets are already return’d—the 
Number of Seamen exclusive of those on board the private Ships, will amount to 800 or goo— 
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Gen. Greene to Gen. Washington 


Heap QUARTERS, 
November a2ist, 1781. 


Sir, 
Your Excellency’s letters of the 16th, 24th and 30th of October containing an account oj 
the operations of the combined army against Earl Cornwallis and of the surrender of his army afforded 
me the highest satisfaction and I beg leave to congratulate Your Excellency again upon this important 
and happy event. I contemplate its advantages with infinite satisfaction and feel a relief upon the occa 
sion that is difficult to express. Count Rocheambeau’s stay in Virginia and the march of General St 
Clair if he arrives speedily I am in hopes will place us upon an eligible footing. The reduction of 
Charles Town is an event much to be wished but to be able to cover the Country and confine the Enemy 
to that place will be a great object. However I am not without my apprehensions that Sir Henry Clinton 
will endeavor to push some vigorous operations in this quarter this Winter to efface if possible their late 
losses both here and in Virginia—General Lesly is arrived to take command here, and it is said rein- 
forcements are expected—I have sent one of my aids to hasten the march of General St. Clair and as 
Wilmington is evacuated there is nothing to prevent an immediate junction, after which if the Enemy’s 
reinforcements are not very large they shall purchase their advantages at an expensive rate 

I would have a return made immediately of the prisoners of war in this department but Major Hyrne 
the Commissary of prisoners has lately met with an unhappy fall which has disqualified him for business 
by disordering his understanding from which I am not a little apprehensive he will never recover—As 
soon as it can be done by another hand it shall be forwarded—But before a General exchange is gone 
fully into, I wish something decisive may be done respecting Col. Haynes—As retaliation necessarily 
involves the whole Continent I wish your Excellency’s own and the order of Congress thereon—The latter 
have signified their approbation of the measures I took. But as retaliation did not take place immediately 
nor did I think myself at liberty on a matter of such magnitude but from the most pressing necessity and 
as the Enemy did not repeat the offence, I have been at a loss how to act with respect to the original not 
having any officer of equal Rank with Col. Haynes in my possession—I am ready to execute whatever 
may be thought advisable. It would be happy for America if something could be done to put a stop to 
the practice of burning both in the Northern States and here also; and to prevent it here I wrote the 
Enemy a letter on the subject a copy ef which I here enclose and if they do not desist I will put the war 
on the footing I mention— 

We are on our march for Four Holes. Col. M (Mayum?) brought off upwards of 80 Convalescent 
prisoners from one of the Enemy’s Hospitals near Fair Lawn—These and some small skirmishes of little 
consequence and a few other prisoners are all the changes which have taken place since my letters by 
Capt. Pierce. I am happy that Wilmington is evacuated as it leaves North Carolina perfectly at liberty 
to support this army and fill up their line 

I am with great respect 
and attachment, 
Your Excellency’s 
most obedient 
humble Servt, 
Natu. GREENE 


His Excellency 
General Washington. 
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Cape Cod Notes 


By a Returned Native 


TRETCHING out into the At- 
lantic from the eastern side 
of Massachusetts like a bent 
arm, the forefinger at the 

end curved inward, is Barnstable 
County, more commonly known as 
Cape Cod, although that name really 
belongs only to the extremity along 
whose inner shore lies quaint and in- 
teresting Provincetown. Buzzard’s 
Bay is the arm pit. On its western 
shore lie Marion and Mattapoisett, 
well known to summer tourists, and 
just around the corner, so to speak, 
is New Bedford, once the old whaling 
port, now a thriving manufacturing 
city. To the eastward Chatham is at 
the elbow ; thence, northward, to Well- 
fleet and Truro, at the wrist, the land 
makes another bend to the west and 
then comes the beckoning finger of 
Cape Cod. Twenty miles or so in 
width at Buzzard’s Bay, the land nar- 
rows gradually until at Provincetown 
the finger is less than a mile wide. 
From end to end of the Cape the dis- 
tance is not far from sixty miles. Fif- 
teen or more towns occupy this terri- 
tory, some including all the land from 
shore to shore, from Cape Cod Bay on 
the north to Vineyard or Nantucket 
Sound on the south; others dividing 
between them shore and woodland. 
Each has, of course, its town meeting, 
its town officers, its town administra- 
tion, alike but separate; but most of 
them are divided into many villages, 
each with its own post office and its 


own name. ‘These, as we go from east 
to west, lie near one another along the 
shores, but, from north to south are 
separated by miles of woodland, with 
scarcely a house to be seen, except, it 
may be, the town-house and the poor- 
house, which, to avoid quarrels as to 
location, are often placed in the geo- 
graphical centre of the town, which 
often means in the woods. Almost 
every village has its little harbor, once 
lively with a fleet of fishermen, now 
silent and deserted, save for a few 
pleasure craft. Comfortable homes, 
almost entire absence of signs of pov- 
erty, and yet no indication of great 
wealth, intelligent faces, a certain kind 
of sturdy independence, meet the eye 
of the observant traveller every- 
where. 

From Cape Cod came more than a 
generation ago those able seamen and 
capable ship-masters who took the 
American flag into all parts of the 
world. In every one of these many 
villages every male inhabitant, with 
few exceptions, as soon as he was big 
enough to haul on a rope, went to sea. 
Perhaps he only got as far as the 
Banks for cod, or to the Bay of Chal- 
eur for mackerel, but his life was 
passed on the sea. from the time the 
ice left the harbor until it came again 
in the fall, almost as much so as was 
that of his neighbor who went on the 
“long voyage” to China and Calcutta 
and around Cape Horn, and who re- 
newed acquaintance with his family 
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only once in two or three years. The 
railroad, a generation ago, came down 
from Boston as far as the town of 
Barnstable, forty miles or so from the 
end of the Cape. Thence four-horse 
coaches twice a day ran to Province- 
town and back, and their arrival at the 
village post offices was the event of the 
day. Most people, when they trav- 
elled, which was seldom, went to Bos- 
ton by “packet,’’ a roomy vessel which 
sailed, perhaps, twice a week from 
nearly every village. 

All over the Cape, on the fair hills 
overlooking the sea, were the wind- 
mills which pumped the sea-water into 
wooden vats for the making of sea- 
salt by evaporation, and on the low- 
lands were acres of these vats, their 
conical shaped roofs forming a pictur- 
esque feature in the landscape. When 
it rained, day or night, men and boys 
hastened to the salt works to close the 
vats and keep out the fresh water. 
Along the shores were the “fish flakes” 
on which the cod were spread to dry, 
and at the wharves the summer days 
were busy with culling and inspecting 
and packing the mackerel. Vessels 
were continually coming and going, 
and a rivalry, not unlike that between 
owners of crack yachts nowadays, of- 
ten sprang up over the merits of some 
fast schooner, and the big fare it could 
bring home. 

The population was _ remarkably 
homogeneous. Certain families occu- 
pied certain villages, and their de- 
scendants are found there today, with 
no more foreign admixture than of 
old. In Barnstable were the Hinck- 
leys and the Scudders; in Dennis the 
Howes, the Searses and the Crowells; 
in Brewster, the Freemans, the Cros- 
bys and the Snows; in Harwich, the 
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Nickersons and the Smalls; in Or- 
leans, the Higgenses; in Truro, the 
Riches ; in Provincetown, the Atkinses. 
It is tolerably safe to say that most peo- 
ple of these names now scattered over 
the country can claim descent from 
some one of these few old Cape Cod 
families, all of whom are of pure Eng- 
lish blood. In each village they married 
and intermarried, until a professional 
genealogist would be puzzled to un- 
ravel the tangled skein of kinship. 
intelligence of a high order was the 
rule. The men saw the world and 
learned its ways in long voyages; the 
women read and learned at home. 
The girls, having no women’s col- 
leges, went to normal school and 
taught the summer village school. 
The winter district-schools were con- 
ducted by college students from Am- 
herst, or Dartmouth, or Harvard, who 
had a delightful three months’ life of 
it, and left behind many hints to the 
boys and girls of things heretofore 
beyond their ken. The sewing circle, 
the quilting-bee and the spelling- 
match were the social events, while 
ice-boats on the fresh water ponds took 
the place in winter of the pleasure-boat 
on the bay in summer. Strangers sel- 
dom came except as family visitors, 
when they were warmly welcomed, 
and the summer boarder was un- 
known. Foreigners were rarely seen 
so far from Boston. Most of the 
towns and villages were connected by 
the bonds of relationship, and the 
population of the Cape was like one 
great family, whose members were 
far enough apart not to quarrel. In 
the villages every one called every 
body else by the christian name; 
where so many had the same surname 
it was useless to say Mr. Sears, or 
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Mr. Howes; while “Uncle John,” or 
“Aunt Persis,” no one could misun- 
derstand. Such was the Cape of forty 
years ago. Then came, about thirty- 
five years ago, the extension of the 
railroad to the lower part of the penin- 
sula, and its entire supplanting of 
the great four-horse coach. 

Ships, fast and famous clippers, 
had been built in Dennis by the Shiv- 
ericks, some of them becoming noted 
for their swift voyages from Calcutta 
and San Francisco, and every Cape boy 
of any ambition wanted to sail the seas 
over on them. But the civil war came 
to overturn all this and change every- 
thing. No more ships were built on 
Cape Cod, or anywhere else in this 
country, for that matter. The fish- 
ing interests were all concentrated in 
Boston and Gloucester and a few such 
centres. Nobody went to sea any 
more, excepting in a coasting schooner 
or, now and then, as officer of a steam- 
ship. The salt works disappeared and 
the windmills no longer reminded one 
of Holland. Cape Cod was left with 
little visible means of support. There 
were the small farms, to be sure, 
which grow to be very small as one 
travels down towards the elbow of the 
Cape; the clam flats and the oyster 
beds were not damaged by war or 
tariff; but what were these among so 
many? The miracle of the loaves and 
fishes was not likely to be repeated, 
and when the young men sought other 
fields in which profitably to expend 
their native energy, something must 
be done for those left behind. Then 
came the cranberry culture, and the 
summer boarder. Somebody discov- 
ered that the wild cranberry which 
had always been found in certain spots 
could be made to yield a return to the 


industrious cultivator. All at once, 
about 1860, the old peat swamps, 
which as such had scarcely any market 
value, were cleared of trees, bushes 
and peat, and cranberry vines were 
set out and watched and tended, at 
first like rare plants. Success was 
immediate. More swamps were clear- 
ed, and in a few years cranberry cul- 
ture became one of the important 
sources of income all over the Cape. 
Families who had struggled with pov- 
erty and used the old swamp only to 
get the peat for winter fuel, and that 
because they could not afford to buy 
wood or coal, found themselves in 
comparative affluence. Widows, and 
they were very numerous on the Cape 
in those days, who had been barely able 
to keep out of the poorhouse, were 
surprised to find themselves in receipt 
of an almost certain income of hun- 
dreds and, sometimes, thousands of 
dollars. A retired sea-captain whose 
little fortune was invested in a cran- 
berry bog, as it is called, was getting 
richer from the once worthless old 
swamp, where, forty years before, he 
had chased foxes, than he would have 
done as master of a fine ship. As you 
drive along the sandy, winding roads 
through the low forest of scrub oaks 
and stunted pines, you pass now and 
then in a clearing a low, perfectly 
level expanse covered with the cran- 
berry vines, which in the month of 
August, when the stranger is most 
likely to see them, are just beginning 
to be spotted with the bright color of 
the ripening berry. Sometimes it is 
only a patch; sometimes acres will 
stretch out as level and as green as a 
billiard table. One of the sights of 
the early autumn is the cranberry 
picking, done chiefly by women and 
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children, and it is worth a journey to 
behold. Then are shipped the barrels, 
which one sees in the markets of Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis, where the branded name re- 
calls at once the lovely green and red 
and white of the Cape bogs: the green 
rows of fresh-looking vines, the ber- 
ries red and shining, suggesting al- 
ways the New England thanksgiving 
dinner, and the white lines of sand in 
which the vines are set. I do not 
know the yearly value of the hundreds 
or thousands of acres of cranberry 
meadow ; but it is many thousands of 
dollars, and has gone very far to make 
up for the loss of ships and fishing 
fleets and salt-works. 

The summer boarder is not peculiar 
to Cape Cod. The eastern coast, from 
Nova Scotia to Cape May, is thronged 
with such in search of rest and recrea- 
tion and change of scene, as are also, 
indeed, the lake shores of Michigan 
and Wisconsin and the wilds of Col- 
orado. In very many places, however, 
we find nothing but the boarders, and 
the houses built for them. When au- 
tumn comes, loneliness descends upon 
the scene, lately so full of life, and all 
is desolate until the next summer’s 
heat, or the call of fashion, entices the 
crowd once more to sea and lake and 
mountain, But not so on the Cape. 
There the ordinary life goes on quite 
undisturbed, although somewhat mod- 
ified at times, in summer and winter. 
_ The old village adds, it may be, a 
hotel or two near the shore; some an- 
cient houses are enlarged, sometimes 
by curious additions; the variety store 
spruces up and puts in a lot of fancy 
articles which “city folks” will like; 
cool drinks of a strictly temperance 
brand and ice-cream soda are added; 


a few cigars of a better brand than the 
“two for five’ in which the natives in- 
clined to be dissipated and extravagant 
on Sundays sometimes indulge, are 
temptingly displayed; the parson of 
the village church surpasses his win- 
ter efforts in the battle against evil 
and in the eloquence of his sermon; 
and the girls watch eagerly and copy 
industriously the latest fashion of 
sleeve or hat. But the village turns 
aside only a very little from its usual 
plan of existence, and fall and winter 
and spring see the old ways go on as 
before the summer boarder came. 
Forty years ago a stranger coming to 
our Cape village to seek board merely 
to get a change of air and surround- 
ings, was unknown, and would have 
been looked upon had he appeared as 
an odd, not to say suspicious, charac- 
ter. Now of all the four-score com- 
munities that line the shores on both 
sides of the peninsula, from Buzzard’s 
Bay to Provincetown, only one is un- 
invaded by summer boaders. In that 
village, one of the prettiest on the 
Cape, the people, strange to say, do 
not want them, and make no effort to 
atract them. 

The south side of the Cape and the 
eastern shore of Buzzard’s Bay are 
the favorite resorts. There the water 
is warm for bathing, the temperature 
being usually at seventy, or higher. 
The prevailing southwest wind is soft 
and balmy, laden with the aroma of 
the sea, and yet, coming as it does over 
the shoal and warm water of Vine- 
yard Sound, without the harshness of 
the sea-breezes of the north shore. 
The roads are unusually good, espec- 
ially for a section popularly supposed 
to have no soil but sand, if sand may 
be called soil. The drives through the 
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pines and scrub-oaks are charming; 
the small lakes, or ponds, so numerous 
one almost never loses sight of one, 
tempt the angler to try for the big bass 
which tradition says is lurking in the 
deep places. Every village is full of 
history of its own, and nowhere has 
the quaint old stock died out. Old 
houses, curious furniture, rare articles 
brought home in sea-going days from 
foreign lands, in the fast ship, once 
commanded by the master of the 
house, the model of which now orna- 
ments a table or mantel-piece, a fish- 
or vessel under full sail, for a weather- 
vane; the odd sayings one hears, the 
peculiar ways of the people—all these 
are full of interest to a visitor. There 
is, to be sure, the same salt sea on the 
shore and in the air to be found by the 
ocean anywhere; there are the large 
hotels and the same gay summer life, 
with the numerous summer girls and 
the rare men on the Cape as elsewhere; 
but one who chooses may find much 
more. He may see phases of life and 
character among the people of these 
towns as interesting as he could find 
in a novel; vastly more so, indeed, 
than in most of the modern stories 
with which the piazza dawdler tries to 
while away the heavy days. 

To the villages themselves comes 
ample return for the cost and pains 
expended. Ready money flows into 
the landlord’s pocket and to every 
family in the village. Lands and 
houses increase in value and larger 
taxes are more easily paid than were 
the small ones before. Many sons of 


the Cape who have amassed fortunes 
in the cities or in the far West return 
to their ancestral towns, build hand- 
some summer homes, or more fre- 
auently restore and beautify the old 
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mansions, and often give to the village 
a hall, or a library. Many an old 
homestead has been thus rejuvenated 
and the community correspondingly 
benefited, both by the actual money 
spent and by the new sympathy given 
to every good work of the town. Thus 
much of the influence of the summer 
life is made permanent and of lasting 
value. Old ties are renewed, family 
affections are strengthened, local 
pride is stimulated. People often re- 
turn to the same place season after 
season and form strong attachments 
to the good towns-folk, so that the 
summer’s return is anticipated with 
pleasure by natives and foreigners 
alike. The village life is quickened 
for the other nine or ten months in the 
year, without being disturbed or revo- 
lutionized or losing its native flavor 
and strength. 

And so the lovely vine bearing its 
handsome fruit, and the summer 
boarder of infinite variety, may share 
the honor of rescuing historic Cape 
Cod from poverty and comparative 
oblivion. 

Looking more carefully at one of 
these Cape villages, one finds a type of 
all. With its two or three principal 
streets; its Baptist and Methodist 
meeting-houses ; the post office, where 
natives and foreigners mingle nightly 
in a good-natured crowd to wait for 
the evening mail ; several village stores 
where can always be found the things 
you don’t want as well as some things 
which you must have; old houses, 
stored with furniture and curios which 
would delight the soul of an antiqua- 
rian; its families who have lived here 
for generations, all connected by mar- 
riage, and all calling everybody by 
their christian names. Then there is 
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the little village library, with a charm- 
ing reading-room, supported gener- 
ously by the summer visitors, but 
used continually and profitably the 
year round; and the village hall, 
where some sort of entertainment goes 
on almost every night, from a preten- 
tious dramatic performance by a 
strolling company to a local concert in 
aid of the library fund. The houses 
are all, almost without exception, neat 
and comfortable one-story-and-a-half 
cottages. No signs of poverty are 
seen anywhere, nor any indications of 
wealth. The people seem to have 
reached the enviable state prayed for 
by Agur, when he said, “Give me 
neither poverty nor riches.” One 
wonders how the people live; where 
the income to satisfy needs never so 
modest can be found. There is no 
manufacturing interest anywhere on 
the Cape below Sandwich, and the 
glass industry which once made that 
town so lively has practically disap- 
peared like the shipping and the salt- 
works. The old sources of revenue 
have gone. Not every family has a 
cranberry bog or keeps boarders, but 
all seem comfortable and _ happy. 
Money taken in large sums by certain 
people sifts down through the mass 
somehow. And then the savings- 
banks still pay the semi-annual divi- 
dends from old-time savings, when 
Captain Crosby or Captain Lovell 
went to sea, or had his share from the 
fishing voyage. Besides, two or three 


hundred dollars go farther here than 
as many thousands in the great city. 
On the bluff overlooking the blue 
waters of the Sound, a mile or so from 
the village, in the midst of odoriferous 
pines, is a charming hotel, with cot- 
tages all about, making a little colony 
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by itself. West of the village, a quar- 
ter of a mile down the shore of a 
lovely bay surrounded by wooded hills, 
is the more modest establishment, half 
hotel, half boarding-house, where 
some of us returned natives love to 
stay. A mile or more further on is a 
passage called “The Narrows,” enter- 
ing a still larger bay whose waters 
wash the shore of a pretty village 
perched on the hill overlooking the 
Sound, the entrance to which is at the 
lower end of the bay. Boats abound, 
especially that variety known as the 
“cat,” broad and shallow for shoal 
water sailing, with a centre-board to 
drop in the deeper water, and one great 
sail, enormous in proportion to the 
size of the hull. These boats, many 
of which are built in the shops near 
our pier, are famous for speed and 
management, and many a 
friendly race takes place on the waters 
of the bay when the breeze freshens in 
the afternoon. We are seven miles 
from a locomotive, and the electric car 
has as vet spared us, although a pro- 


ease of 


jected line threatens soon to invade 
our peace. Sometimes, when far out 
from shore, we are startled by the dis- 
tant rumbling of a railway train, 
brought to our ears through the un- 
usually clear atmosphere. The swish 
of the water against the boat, the flap- 
ping of the sail, the sighing of the 
breezes have driven out of mind the 
clang of gongs, the rattle of the elec- 
tric car, and the bang on the granite 
streets. We seem so far away from 
noise, and dirt, and dust, and care, that 
one almost forgets they will ever an- 
noy us again. All villages, by the sea 
or in the country, have their peculiar 
people, their odd characters, who seem 
to be numerous out of all proportion 
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to the size of the community; but it 
really seems as though the Cape has 
more than its share. Everybody has 
read Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks” 
and remembers Sam Lawson, the 
shrewd Yankee villager. There is a 
Sam Lawson in any Cape Cod village 
which we may study; a town oracle, 
a gossip, in a good-natured way al- 
ways, the friend of the children and 
of all the dumb animals, the defender 
of those whom malicious tongues may 
wound, the lover of all good things. 
Our village has its share of interesting 
characters. There are so many fam- 
ilies of the same name that all the 
elderly men are Uncle, the women, 
Aunt. Captains are as numerous as 
colonels in Kentucky. There is Cap- 
tain Y., who is old enough to have 
celebrated his golden wedding some 
years ago; a perfect type of the old 
time sailor; honest, sturdy, kindly dis- 
posed to all, who has been at sea, on 
long voyages or coasting, for sixty 
years, until he has now taken up the 
lighter duty of skipper of the big cat- 
boat that takes the pleasure parties to 
the bathing-beach or to the fishing 
grounds. He is unlike the typical 
sailor in that he has never tasted liquor 
or tobacco and he never swears, ex- 
cept in quotation marks, thus differ- 
ing somewhat from his stage proto- 
type, who is_ always saying 
something condemnatory of his eyes. 
He is a_ genuine Baptist Chris- 
tian, who would rather not take a 
party out for a moonlight sail on 
“prayer meetin’ ”’ night and who alters 
the crowd’s Sunday bath hour to after- 
noon, because he must go to church in 
the morning. Of great strength, even 
now tnat he is past seventy, he is 
never easy when the wind is light, but 


pulls out his long oar, and poles or 
rows over the shallows and through 
the deeps. In his prime he has been 
known to stand in the hold of a vessel 
all day and pass the barrels of flour 
up to the deck hands, lifting them as 
easily as most men would a peck meas- 
ure. And unwilling as he has always 
been to have any trouble with a fellow 
man, he has more than once silenced 
and shamed the big bully who was try- 
ing to provoke a quarrel, by picking 
him up and throwing him into the 
street, as gently as possible, but with 
a meaningful force after all. The vil- 
lage would not seem the same without 
his genial company. 

Down to the boat-house comes daily, 
leaning heavily on his stick, Uncle 
Daniel, gray-headed, with a venerable 
beard, he looks like an old picture. 
With a merry twinkle in his bright 
eye, which his “specs” do not conceal, 
he inquires how our day is going, and 
gives his opinion of men and things, 
of philosophy and religion, of politics 
and social questions, in a manner and 
in language not to be described. 
Woman, her virtues, her usefulness, 
her many graces, her infinite superior- 
ity to man—is his pet theme; and 
when he gets well warmed up on a 
Sunday morning with an appreciative 
audience of natives and boarders about 
him, the boat-house resounds with his 
eloquent periods. He loves to pro- 
voke a discussion, especially with our 
host of the boat-house, another uncle, 
who professes to be an out-and-out 
atheist, while Uncle Daniel is an en- 
thusiastic Christian in his own peculiar 
way. But the wary free thinker 
rarely rises, however tempting the bait, 
and while Uncle Daniel shouts and 
saws the air with his arms, only whit- 
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tles, and at the end of the oration 
quietly says: “While you have been 
getting out of breath, Uncle Daniel, 
talking of what you don’t know nothin’ 
about, I have made this cleat for a 
boat.” That usually breaks up the 
service for the day. 

Uncle Sam drops in almost every 
morning when he is not sailing with a 
party from the hotel. He wears a 
patch over one bad eye, and is not very 
well physically, but his will is as strong 
as it was twenty years ago when he 
knocked off using tobacco. He tells 
the story of his victory over the weed 
now and then. “Ye see, I had smoked 
and chawed for a good many years, 
and I knew it was hurtin’ me. One 
day I was all out of tobaccer and I 
wanted a smoke terrible; so I went to 
the store, got a pound of navy plug and 
a new clay pipe and put ’em on the 
mantel-piece in my settin’-room. Then 
I stood up and said to ’em, ‘Now we'll 
see who'll conquer! I or tobaccer !’ and 
when I wanted to smoke so I couldn’t 
sleep nor rest I went to that mantel- 
piece and said: ‘We'll see who'll be the 
boss!’ and I hain’t smoked nor chawed 
these twenty years.” 

The Cape villages differ from those 
in the interior in the flavor which a 
sea-faring life for generations has 
given to all the life of the people, to 
the village gossip, to the idioms and il- 
lustrations brought into daily talk. The 
old Cape Codder asks you to “fleet” 
over to the other side of his boat or of 
his parlor; he will say of a village 
beauty who has more than one beau to 
her string that she “will git ashore try- 
ing to tack in a narrer channel between 
two pints.” The village ne’er-do-well 
is described as one who has “lost his 
rudder ;” the flippant, careless fellow 


“lacks ballast.” On the other hand 
the boats are spoken of as elsewhere 
are women. The Sallie is an able 
boat ; the Billow is cranky ; the Cygnet 
is dependable. 

And what stories of life these vil- 
lagers conceal! Often they would 
supply writer and dramatist with plot 
of thrilling interest. So it is that to 
the student of human life and its 
strange problems no Cape Cod village 
is dull and monotonous. He sails his 
boat, he dips in the refreshing waters 
of the bay, he enjoys to the utmost the 
dolce far niente, which the Cape sailor 
used to call “taking a quish”; and yet 
the greatest interest of his summer 
outing may come from the people and 
the life about him. 

Vacation life in a place like this, 
where we give ourselves up to the 
spirit of rest which is all-pervading, 
seems monotonous in the telling of it, 
but this is its charm. We should not 
want it the year round; we want work 
and familiar faces and places by and 
by, and are glad at last when the time 
comes to return to them; but here, for 
the brief days which are ours to en- 
joy, we think nothing could be better 
than the daily round of busy idleness. 
And this is about the way that the days 
go: breakfast, a late one, over, comes 
the hour’s smoke and chat; at ten 
o’clock the sail to the bathing beach in 
the Narrows. One big cat-boat car- 
ries twenty-five or thirty, and is fol- 
lowed by a fleet of smaller craft each 
with its load of passengers. The 
water is warm, delicious for floating or 
swimming, and the bath is a leisurely 
one. Then comes a sail on the bay, or 
perhaps across the Narrows to the rus- 
tic building opening upon the water, 
where we have served to us in the shell 
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on wooden plates little-neck clams or 
oysters just out of the water, tooth- 
some and appetizing. The genial old 
man who serves us is a study, one of 
the characters here, with whom we love 
to chat as he opens the reluctant clam 
or oyster. Then, hungry with the 
edge that has thus been put upon our 
appetites, we hurry home to dinner. 
Driving through the woods, golf on 
the links hard by, a stroll along the 
shore, or a cast in one of the ponds 
for that big bass, if haply we may be 
able to tempt him, follow, and for those 
who love the water and would avoid 
dust and noise there is always the boat 
to sail, perhaps out into the bay and 
through the Narrows to the deeper 
and rougher waters of the Sound. 
Hours pass as minutes, and the sun be- 
gins to get near the western hilis be- 
fore we think of the return. Then in 
the cool of twilight comes the walk to 
the village, the visit to the post office 
or the reading-room, or the store, to 
meet the natives and hear the village 
gossip. We go to bed early and get 
up late. It must be granted that this 
is a dull and uneventful programme 
for summer pleasure-seekers. So it 
is, indeed ; and some of us are just dull 
enough and old-fogyish enough to like 
it far better than the fashionable sum- 
mer hotel with its music, and its danc- 
ing, and its jealousies, its rivalries, and 
its disappointments. So vear after 
year the same people come again, and 
each summer seems better than the last. 
The company is congenial, the life in- 
dependent and free-an-easy, full of 
health and honest, simple enjoyment. 
It is absolutely different from that 
which we have left behind us in the 
city, and we store up this delicious sea 
air to neutralize for the next nine 


months the vitiated atmosphere of 
Boston, or Philadelphia, or Chicago, 
or St. Louis. 

One of the odd things about the 
topography of Cape Cod is the number 
of ponds of fresh water which one sees, 
no matter in which direction he drives. 
Indeed, there is more than one drive 
through the woods which the boarders 
in our village take, when for miles one 
is never out of sight of the gleaming 
water. The number of ponds on the 
Cape is variously estimated, but it is 
safe to say that there are hundreds of 
them. Most of them are set most 
beautifully within high banks, thickly 
wooded. They are of all sizes, from 
Nine-Mile Pond or Lake Wequaket, 
as the fashion now is, where yachts 
and a steam launch are kept, to Aunt 
Tempie’s Pond, near our house, only 
two or three acres in area. Fed by 
cool springs, the water is deliciously 
refreshing and very clear. Sometimes 
these little lakes are so near the sea 
that an unusually high tide makes the 
water brackish; but in a few days it is 
pure and sweet again. I remember 
one of these on which we used to sail 
our toy ships in summer and swift ice- 
boats in winter, so near the waters of 
Cape Cod Bay that I have seen the 
spray during a northeaster dash over 
the narrow barrier of sand, and make 
us boys think that the pond would 
never be fresh again. I recall a curi- 
ous phenomenon which was an annual 
occurrence in Sheep Pond, very near 
the home of my ancestors. This pond 
was nearly two miles from the sea, 
shut in by high hills all about it. The 
water, as in many of these lakelets, 
was cold and deep. No stream flowed 
into it, and it had no visible outlet. In 
the spring, during a period of two or 
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three weeks, salt-water smelt were 
found here in great abundance. We 
fastened willow wythes between the 
teeth of hay-rakes, and in the darkness 
of night raked in the fish by the bushel 
along the shore. In a few days they 
disappeared, not to be seen again until 
the following spring. The views from 
the high banks of some of these ponds 
is lovely beyond description. There 
is no view more beautiful in the famed 
English Lake Country than that which 
one may have from the top of a hill 
overlooking one of the largest of these 
lakes, called Wakeby. This is in the 
queer village of Mashpee, inhabited by 
a remnant of the old Mashpee tribe of 
Indians, once rovers all over the Cape, 
now settled down and civilized. It is 
rather odd, however, to see from the 
hotel piazza two Indian maidens com- 
ing down the hill on brand-new bi- 
cycles. Ancient mariners, the redmen 


of the forest, the summer boarder, the 
old and the new, get strangely mixed 
up on Cape Cod nowadays. 

These random notes on a bit of 
Massachusetts coast have purposely 
omitted mention of that shore which is 
washed by the beautiful sheet of water 
called Buzzard’s Bay, the western 
boundary of the Cape. It is lined with 
villages, the summer homes of fashion 
and wealth, but there is less of the old- 
fashioned flavor, less individuality, 
than is found in Barnstable, or Hy- 
annis, or Brewster. The nearness of 
locomotive and steamboat makes a dif- 
ference, and the summer villages are 
miore numerous and more crowded 
than farther down on the Cape, where 
he who wants a few weeks of a life 
quite unlike anything which the city 
or its neighborhood can afford, and 
different from the life of most water- 
ing places, can so happily find it. 


Sunset 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


HE West flares up as if some giant hand 
Flung into castle-clouds a jealous brand 
To set the whole sky-world aflame. Below, 
All gold and crimson, lies the burnished land. 
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The Lakes of Cape Cod 


By S. W. Abbott 


ASSACHUSETTS is unus- 
ually well supplied with 
abundance of fresh water, 
distributed with consider- 

able uniformity throughout the state. 
Two great rivers, the Merrimack and 
Connecticut, with their sources and 
principal water sheds in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, traverse portions of 
the state, furnishing power to several 
cities and many towns. Besides these, 
there are scattered here and there more 
than one thousand lakes and ponds 
with an area of more than ten acres in 
each. These are so well distributed as 
to give almost every town at least one 
within its limits, but the seacoast towns 
are the most favored and have a great- 
er number of lakes than those of the 
western counties. The town of Ply- 
mouth alone has at least fifty-three 
ponds or lakes of more than ten acres, 
and with a total area of nearly four 
thousand acres of water surface, while 
the town of Lakeville has more than 
six thousand acres in its magnificent 
lakes. 

Many of these bodies of water are 
pure and wholesome and well adapted 
for use as the public reservoir of cities 
and towns whose citizens enjoy the 
privilege of a constant, never-failing 
supply in their houses, ready for in- 
stant use at the mere turning of a fau- 
cet. In no other state does the popu- 
lation thus supplied reach so high a 
percentage as in Massachusetts where, 


by the last census, it is shown to be 
go per cent. of the total. The states. 
next upon the list, with from 80 to go: 
per cent., are Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey and the District of Columbia. Sen- 
timentally considered, the “old oaken 
bucket, the moss-covered bucket,” as 
it came up dripping with the cold and 
crystal draught from the depths of the 
open well, is a delightful memory ; but 
the keen and accurate analysis of its 
contents by the chemist, coupled with 
the great frequency of hitherto unex- 
plained illness in the farmer’s family, 
and the prevalent proximity of the well 
to an environment, which, to say the 
least, was of doubtful advantage, 
shows that public supplies are, as a 
rule much safer for drinking purposes 
than the ordinary farm-house well. In 
1886 the Board of Health began a 
careful analysis of the waters of Mas- 
sachusetts, especially those used as 
public supplies, and, in the course of 
the examination of several thousand 
samples, a very interesting fact was 
gradually developed. The relative 
amount of chlorine represented by 
common salt actually existing in the 
uncontaminated waters of the State 
diminishes with considerable unifor- 
mity as one leaves the sea-coast and 
proceeds inland. Even in the most ex- 
posed portions, it rarely exceeded 2 
parts per 100,000, or about 1/1o00oth 
as much as in sea-water. It is to this 
minute quantity of chlorine, together 
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with other mineral salts, that spring 
waters owe their pleasant, sparkling 
taste, as compared with the flatness of 
rain or distilled water. Up to a cer- 
tain amount the presence of salt ren- 
ders them more agreeable, but when 
the proportion rises as high as 1/r1oth 
of one per cent. the water, in common 
parlance, becomes “brackish.” The 
percentage of chlorine is also an in- 
dex of considerable value in the de- 
termination of the amount of sewage 
pollution in water, and by examining 
the results obtained by analysis and 
connecting, upon the map, points 
where equal quantities of chlorine are 
found in the uncontaminated sources 
of supply, a chart has been obtained 
showing with comparative accuracy 
the standard of purity of the water to 
be found in any given district. In the 
case of the lakes and ponds of Cape 
Cod, as we leave the tip of the Cape 
at Provincetown and proceed south 
and west toward the mainland, this 
rule applies with considerable pre- 
cision, as will be seen by the following 
table arranged in that order: 





{Ratio of} 
7 Chlorine} , 
Name of Lake or i acuiitines in water| Areas in 
ond i | per | Acres 
| 100,000 
! parts 
Shank Painter } |Province- ) 2.42 | 83 
Pond, | tom, spr 4 2 
~ , ' 
Clapp’s Pond, | 12.39 | 72 
Great Pond Eastham, 1.98 | 112 


Nine Mile Pond |Barnstable. | 1.05 
Mashpee Lake, | | | 386 
John’s Pond, | |Mashpee, 81 
Ashumet, } | 197 
Long Pond, |Falmouth, | .87 


Long Pond, Brewster, 1.44 | 778 
! 

Of such lakes and ponds having 
areas of more than ten acres in each, 
there are in all one hundred and seven- 
ty-four in the fifteen towns comprised 
in the region known as Cape Cod, that 


is in Barnstable County. Twenty-one 
of these lakes have areas of one hun- 
dred, and three have areas of seven 
hundred acres or more in each. Twen- 
ty-seven of the whole number are in 
the town of Barnstable, while the re- 
mainder are scattered throughout the 
county with a considetable degree of 
uniformity, no town having less than 
five within its limits. In consequence 
of the topographical character of the 
Cape none of the large ponds are at 
elevations of more than one hundred 
feet above the sea. 

The highest, according to the topo- 
graphical sheets of Massachusetts pub- 
lished at Washington, is Peters Pond 
in Sandwich, with an elevation of 
about ninety feet. Next are Mashpee 
Lake, Spectacle, Triangle, and Law- 
rence Ponds in Sandwich, with eleva- 
tions of from sixty to eighty feet. San- 
tuit Pond in Mashpee, Cotuit, Shubael 
and Round ponds in Barnstable, forty 
to sixty feet. Great or Nine Mile 
Pond in Barnstable, and Mill Pond in 
Brewster, about thirty feet. Mill and 
Follins ponds, tributaries of Bass 
River in Yarmouth, Long and Swan 
ponds in Yarmouth, Swan Pond in 
Dennis, Long Pond in Brewster, and 
Hinckley’s Pond in Harwich, have ele- 
vations of from ten to twenty feet, 
while few if any of the larger ponds in 
the easterly towns of the Cape beyond 
Brewster have elevations of more than 
fifteen feet above the sea. 

A considerable’ number of the fresh 
water ponds which are quite near the 
sea level along the south shore, as well 
as those on the shore of Nantucket, 
are probably nothing more than shal- 
low inlets from the sea which were cut 
off by the formation of bars at their 
mouths, the annual rainfall being suffi- 
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cient to convert them into fresh water 
lakes in a few years. Considering the 
geological formation of this region, 
it would hardly seem reasonable that 
any of its depressions should have 
greater depths than are found in the 
neighboring waters of the sea. The 
extreme depth of the Sound and of 
Massachusetts Bay at distances of five 
miles from the shore is scarcely more 
than twenty-five fathoms, at any point. 
It is not probable therefore that any 
of these ponds have greater depths 
than that, although local tradition of- 
ten accredits them as bottomless. The 
writer was once informed by a native 
that Peters Pond in South Sandwich 
was six hundred feet deep in parts. On 
making many soundings, with a ship’s 
lead and line, che extreme depth was 
found to be fifty feet. According 
to the report of the Massachusetts 
Fish Commission of 1900, Great, or 
Nine Mile Pond, in Barnstable, has a 
maximum depth of twenty-five feet, 
and at Follin’s Pond in Yarmouth the 
“depth in the northern part varies 
from four to seven feet in the deepest 
sections.” 

Mashpee, which is the largest of the 
Cape Cod lakes as well as the most pic- 
turesque, is probably the deepest in the 
county. This beautiful sheet is sur- 
rounded by bolder and higher shores 
than the others, yet several soundings, 
taken both in the northern and south- 
ern halves, show the deepest place to 
be but sixty-one feet and at a point 
about one-third of the distance across 
from the eastern shore in the southern 
half. The lake is divided into two 
nearly equal portions by a peninsula, 
across whose narrow neck, as tradi- 
tion says, the earlier Indian inhabitants 
were wont to drive the deer and other 


game which are still to be found in 
greatly diminished numbers. The 
lake abounds in fish of many kinds, 
including the delicious trout for which 
this region is famous. At its southern 
end the town of Mashpee has its prin- 
cipal village, the largest and almost 
the only settlement in the state in 
which the descendants of the Massa- 
chusetts Indians have lived, since the 
state reserved this tract for their use. 
Nearly if not all of these people have 
become so mixed by intermarriage, 
either with whites or with negroes, 
that the Indian type is modified. They 
have their town government, church, 
and schools the same as other Cape 
towns. The church, a Baptist one, is 
largely supported by an ancient fund, 
the distribution of which is entrusted 
to the authorities of Harvard College. 
Its meeting-house is located a mile 
from the village in the forest with an 
Indian grave-yard near it. Along the 
lake shore traces of the earlier tribes 
are often found in the shape of imple- 
ments,arrow-heads and other weapons, 
which are ploughed up from the light 
sandy soil of the region; while nearer 
the sea, often within a few rods of the 
water, heaps of broken oyster, clam, 
scallop and quohaug shells are found 
in scores, showing that the aborigines 
evidently appreciated their contents for 
food. A dam in the outlet at the road 
makes a little mill-pond a few acres in 
extent, and here the Egyptian lotus, 
planted there by the proprietor of the 
neighboring hotel, grows and thrives 


luxuriantly. 

The climate of the southern shore 
of Cape Cod is generally milder than 
that of other portions of the state, as 
indicated by the fact that the lakes and 
ponds of this region rarely freeze in 
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winter to a thickness of more than 
five or six inches. The shallower ponds 
are everywhere studded with water 
lilies of unusual size and brilliancy, 
and some of them of varied colors, 
which command a good price at the 
flower stores in Boston. The sea water 
along the shores of Vineyard Sound 
and Buzzards Bay has a temperature 
during the summer months of about 
75 degrees. The surface temperature 
of the fresh water lakes is a little high- 
er, or about 80 degrees from July Ist 
to September 1st. Observations made 
upon Jamaica Pond and other fresh 
water ponds in the summer of 1889 by 
the State Board of Health, showed 
that the temperature of the water un- 
dergoes a uniform decrease in the 
lower strata, until at depths below 
sixty feet a temperature of about 40 
degrees is reached. But as water con- 
tracts down to a temperature of 40 de- 
grees and then expands until it reaches 
32 degrees, the temperature of the 
lower strata does not fall much below 
40 degrees. So that in October or 
November when the temperature at 
the surface is 40 degrees, a change 
takes place in all the ponds which have 
a depth of twenty feet or more and the 
lower strata of water rises to the sur- 
face, the whole body of water thus be- 
coming of a nearly uniform tempera- 
ture and remaining so throughout the 
winter. 

The reason that Thoreau, in his 
charming description of Cape Cod, 
says so little about these beautiful 
lakes, is probably because in his visit 
he selected a route which lay along the 
seashore. He writes: 

“Our host took pleasure in telling us the 


names of the ponds, most of which we 
could see from our windows, and making 


us repeat them after him, to see if we had 
got them right. They were Gull Pond, the 
largest, and a very handsome one, clear 
and deep, and more than a mile in circum- 
ference; Newcomb’s, Swett’s, Slough, 
Horse-leech, Round, and Herring Ponds, all 
connected at high water, if I do not mistake. 
The coast surveyors had come to him for 
their names, and he told them of one which 
they had not detected. He said they were not 
so high as formerly. here was an earth- 
quake about four years before he was born, 
which cracked the pans of the pond which 
were of iron, and caused them to settle. I 
did not remember to have read of this. In- 
numerable gulls used to resort to them, but 
the large gulls were now very scarce, for, 
as he said, the English robbed their nests 
far in the north, where they breed.” 

The ponds here referred to are in 
Wellfleet, which like those in Orleans, 
Eastham, Truro and Provincetown, 
the northern towns of the Cape, are the 
least interesting and picturesque of 
them all. They are mostly shallow ex- 
cavations in the soil, and are at a slight 
elevation only above sea level, a cir- 
cumstance which has given rise to a 
popular theory that their source is the 
sea water, which is deprived of its salt 
by filtration. This theory, however, is 
not tenable, frequent experiments, 
notably by the late Prof. W. B. Nich- 
ols of the Massachusttts Institute of 
Technology, showing that sea water 
might be passed through sand filters 
over and over again without losing a 
particle of its salt. The fresh-water 
springs. which appear at intervals 
along the seacoast, are nothing more 
than the expression of the rainfall, 
which falling upon the higher lands 
makes its way toward the sea. This 
rainfall, amounting to over forty 
inches a year, is amply sufficient to ac- 
count for all the water in the ponds, 
for a single inch of rain upon an acre 
of water-surface amounts to one hun- 
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dred tons of water, and a year’s rain 
would therefore amount to more than 
four thousand tons of water per acre. 
Even were they near enough the cities 
of eastern Massachusetts, the quantity 
of water which these lakes could fur- 
nish would be entirely inadequate to 
supply the wants of a metropolitan 
population, since no one of them has a 
large contributing water-shed or 
streams of considerable size running 
into them. The great pumps of the 
Boston Water Works at Chestnut Hill 
would pump any one of them dry in a 
few days. 

The most picturesque series of lakes 
upon the Cape is that which extends 
from Long Pond in Falmouth to Great 
or Nine Mile Pond in Barnstable, Coo- 
nemosset, Ashumet, John’s, Mashpee 
and the Cotuit Ponds. Several of these 
lie in deep hollows, and are surround- 
ed by forests of ash and pine. A fine 
view of Coonemosset Pond may be had 
from the south, across cultivated fields 
and meadows, or glimpses of its sil- 
very surface may be caught here and 
there through the trees along the road 
upon its northern border. Ashumet 
also lies near the road leading from 
Falmouth to Mashpee, while the next 
of the series, John’s Pond in Mashpee, 


is entirely concealed from view, being 
remote from any habitation or travel- 
ed road. The water of all these lakes 
is exceedingly pure, although, like all 
surface waters, it is subject to the 
growth of algae during the summer. It 
is remarkable that the microscopic 
flora of these lakes, Ashumet and 
John’s, although separated by a ridge 
of scarcely a half mile in width, is 
quite as distant as though they were 
a thousand miles apart. Each of the 
ponds in this series is connected with 
Vineyard Sound by brooks; that of 
Nine Mile Pond being an artificial out- 
let, made by the town of Barnstable 
several years ago to allow the herring 
to ascend to the fresh water of the 
pond for the purpose of spawning. 

The persistence of Indian names is 
more noticeable in this county than 
in any other part of the state. Nearly 
all of the names of the towns are of 
English origin, but those of the lakes, 
streams and localities are largely the 
Indian ones by which they have been 
known for centuries. Such are Coone- 
mosset Pond and River, Ashumet, 
and Wakeby or Wakepee Lakes, Popo- 
nesset Bay, Waquoit Bay, Chapoquoit 
Harbor, Wenaumet, Cataumet, Nau- 
set and Monomoy. 

















An Old Letter From a New England 
Attic 


By Almon Gunnison 


OME day the wise writer will 
tell the story of the New Eng- 
land attic, and will weave into 
verse or song the romances 

of the heirlooms that are _ gath- 
ered there,—the discarded cradle 
whose rockers are footworn by those 
whose grave stones were long ago 
gray with moss; the broken chairs in 
which, by the fireside, aged parents 
slumbered into the sleep which has no 
awakening ; the rude bedstead in which 
boys who are now bowed with age 
slept beneath the rafters and heard the 
pattering of the rain upon the attic 
roof, looking out upon the stars and 
weaving their dreams into visions and 
songs; the old garments bearing the 
fashion of an age long gone, while un- 
spent odors of the bleached floor and 
roof mingle with the scent of the house 
wife’s herbs which once hung in the 
great room. How curiously childhood 
made its little mysteries of the half 
darkened attic, what strange figures 
used to hide behind chimney and press, 
what voices spoke from the old chests 
and what curious ancestors crept at 
night into the old garments and awed 
the childish imagination of those who 
made the attic the half haunted cham- 
ber of dreams and visions. The nov- 


elist who is hunting in town and coun- 

try archives for the story of colonial 

days has somehow missed the richest 

treasury of the New England attic, 
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and the true history of the Civil War 
will never be told until the yellowing 
letters hidden in attic chests have been 
read again and the chroniclers from 
field and camp and battle field have told 
their eventful and vivid tale. 

Central Massachusetts is rich with 
old houses whose attics will some day 
furnish a rare field for the antiquarian 
and story teller. Great cities have not 
swept away these homes with the tides 
of surburban enterprises and the jar of 
industry’s whirling wheels has not 
shattered the mysteries and memories 
of a long past. The great religious 
agitation which shook New England 
more than a century ago and resulted 
in the Unitarian movement was hardly 
more felt in Boston than in Central 
Massachusetts. Nearly every Congre- 
gational church in the valley of 
Nashua was on Unitarian lines. Het- 
erodoxy became Orthodoxy and parish 
churches which had been dedicated to 
the triune God became Unitarian. 
Elsewhere than in New England this 
sect has had its social and religious os- 
tracism, but in Massachusetts, in places 
not a few, the social and intellectual 
life of the community was largely cen- 
tered in the Unitarian church, and for 
a little time at least, the prestige, the 
wealth and influence of the town were 
with the church whose new faith had 
well nigh shattered New England Or- 
thodoxy. 
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The town of Lancaster, Massachu- 
setts, very early became Unitarian, and 
has been until this day one of the 
strongholds of this faith. Many of 
the old and influential families are still 
associated with that church and its in- 
fluence is felt in the refined social and 
intellectual life for which the town is 
famous. The present pastor, Rev. Dr. 
3artol, white bearded like a patriarch, 
has completed a pastorate of many 
years and is still in active service. He 
is a fine type of the Unitarian minis- 
ter for which the last century was fa- 
mous: scholarly, refined, courtly in 
manner, he has some of the literary ac- 
complishments of his more distin- 
guished brother, Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, 
of Boston, recently deceased. 

In 1780, in Lancaster, Sampson \. 
S. Wilder was born. Later in this pa- 
per some particulars of his eventful life 
will be given. After a long absence he 
returned to his native place in 1823. 
He was a man not only of indomitable 
enterprise but of a stalwart and un- 
compromising faith, He saw with 
alarm the growth of the new heresy 
and with relentless determination 
sought to overcome it. The new faith 
had become the orthodoxy of the town 
and he found himself in the unwonted 
role of a heretic. So persistent and 
pestilent did his opposition seem to his 
neighbors that he was visited with a 
social ostracism and at length, in the 
interest of the community’s peace, he 
was by formal petition asked either to 
cease his agitation or to remove from 
the town. This petition, signed by 
forty-four men of the town, was pre- 
sented to him in the form of a letter. 
There is no record of it in the history 
of the town, but in a trunk in the attic 
of one of the old houses of Lancaster 


the original letter has recently been 
found. It makes a unique chapter in 
the history of Unitarianism in New 
England. The letter is as follows: 


August 20, 1831. 
To Sampson V. S. WILpER: 

Sir: The undersigned inhabitants of 
South village in the town of Lancaster, 
deeply impressed with a just sense of that 
duty which they owe to their families, to 
the rising generation and to society in gen- 
eral, and believing it to be a paramount duty 
incumbent on them, to use all honorable 
means in their power to preserve and trans- 
mit to posterity, unspotted and uncontami- 
nated, those blessings which they so highly 
appreciate: Religion, Morality and Public 
Order, which they have hitherto rationally 
and peacefully enjoyed. Therefore enter- 
taining these views of those sacred privi- 
leges which have been transmitted to them, 
they cannot refrain from expressing their 
abhorrence and solemnly protesting against 
everything which tends to corrupt those 
principles and virtues, and to disturb that 
peace and harmony which can alone adorn 
the human character. 

Having long watched with painful anxi- 
ety the unhappy effects produced by your 
fanaticism and zeal, we feel it our duty to 
inform you that we look upon your coming 
and view your presence among us as a 
calamity of no ordinary kind. That we be- 
lieve the course which you are pursuing is 
productive of little or no good, but much 
evil. That we think it calculated to corrupt 
the morals and disseminate vice among the 
people. That you are sowing contentions, 
hatred and discord, where peace, happiness 
and good order have hitherto prevailed. 
That family hatred, strife and abuse of 
every kind have been the effects in every 
family where you have made proselytes and 
we look upon the fruits of your zeal as 
worse than the pestilence that stealeth at 
noon day. We pity your ignorance so far 
as that directs your zeal, but we fear some- 
thing worse than ignorance guides your 
operations against the peace and harmony 
of this town. We look upon the course you 
are pursuing towards the inhabitants of this 
place as insulting in the highest degree and 
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were we to form an opinion from your con- 
duct we would think you a fit person to 
inhabit a mad-house or a workhouse. In 
short, we view your character and conduct 
as disgraceful to any person professing de- 
cency and common sense and we shall hail 
your departure from this section of the 
country as a blessing to the people, which 
we hope may long be continued to them. 
(Signed by forty-four men.) 


The life of Mr. Wilder is so unique 
and eventful that its story can profit- 
ably be retold, being summarized from 
his biography published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society in 1865. 

He was born in Lancaster, May 20, 
1780. His maternal ancestors came 
from the west of England and were 
brought up in the Whitefield Orthodox 
School. The Socinian Controversy 
was raging at that time, and it is pos- 
sible that his almost fanatical hatred 
of Unitarian views was a birth inherit- 
ance from his ancestors. His mother 
was a woman of fervent piety and 
brought up in the principles of strictest 
morality. In a public address, the son 
thus alluded to her: “If I have any 
right to the endearing title of Evangel- 
ical Christian, it is to the faithful, un- 
tiring admonition impressed line upon 
line, precept upon precept, by this de- 
voted mother.” His father died when 
the son was thirteen years old. He 
was a man of great integrity and his 
funeral was the largest ever held in 
Lancaster. The boy Sampson was 
overwhelmed with grief and could only 
by force be prevented from throwing 
himself into the open grave. 

Entering a store kept by Squire 
Flagg, a form clerk to his father, he 
remained one year; and after two 
years’ work in Gardner, he went to 
Boston. He was partially engaged to 
work for a prominent firm when, ac- 


cidentally learning they were believers 
in the Socinian faith, he refused a sal- 
ary of one hundred and fifty dollars, 
engaging with another merchant 
whose compensation was smaller, but 
whose orthodoxy was sound. He at 
once attached himself to the congre- 
gation presided over by Rev. Jedediah 
Morse, the father of the inventor of 
the magnetic telegraph. His ardent 
piety at once arrested the attention of 
his pastor, who tendered him the use 
of his library and became his in- 
structor. On the death of his employ- 
er, he carried on the business for the 
widow, going into business, however, 
for himself after a few years, his store 
being located on Court Street. One 
day a merchant, Allan Melville, came 
into his store and told him that he had 
received an invoice of thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of French goods on 
which he desired to realize at once. 
Young Wilder, on examination, saw 
that the goods were invoiced at nearly 
twenty per cent. less than their value. 
He had no ready money. A friend told 
him that William Gray, a millionaire 
of Salem, had money which he was al- 
ways ready to loan. Gray was inter- 
viewed and promised one third of the 
profits of the sale for the loan of the 
thirty thousand dollars, the transac- 
tion to be closed in sixty days. The 
rich merchant gave his note payable in 
ten days. Getting the note cashed, the 
purchase was made. The next morn- 
ing the goods were displayed and ad- 
vertised. Customers came, and in nine 
days Mr. Wilder called on Mr. Gray 
with one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-five dollars in money as his 
share of the profits. The incident is so 
peculiar that it is quoted from the pa- 
pers of Mr. Wilder: 
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“On reaching the office,” he says, 
“instead of being cordially received, 
Mr. Gray exclaimed: ‘Ah, young man, 
I did a very foolish thing in assisting 
you to go into that operation, in which 
they say much money will be lost ; and 
besides it is only the ninth day and you 
told me you would not need the money 
for ten days. I shall not pay you one 
cent to-day, sir. Call tomorrow and I 
suppose I must give you the money. 
And, now, as I am very busy, I bid you 
good morning.’ Said I: “Mr. Gray, be- 
fore leaving your office I must request 
you to do me the favor to sign this 
paper.’ Said he: ‘Young man, I shall 
sign no papers until at least tomor- 
row.’ ‘Well,’ said I, “You must excuse 
me, sir, but I do not leave your office 
until you sign this paper.’ Mr. Gray 
turned to me and said: ‘It is no use, 
young man, for you to stand there, as I 
shall sign no papers.’ ‘But,’ said I, 
‘Mr. Gray, do you object to casting 
your eye on the paper and seeing its 
purport?’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘It is really 
too bad to have one’s time taken up in 
this way ; there are two ships I have to 
despatch to sea this afternoon. Here,’ 
said he, reaching out his hand and put- 
ting on his specs, ‘let me see the paper.’ 
He then began to read it aloud: ‘Re- 
ceived of S. V. S. Wilder,—received !’ 
said he, ‘I’ve received nothing,’ and 
was on the point of handing back the 
paper. Said I: ‘Read on, if you please, 
Mr. Gray.’ ‘Received eighteen 
hundred and seventy-five dollars,—eh! 
eh !—it being my proportion of profits.’ 
“Yes,’ said I, ‘I’ve sold the goods and 
here is the money,’ handing it to the 
clerks to count. ‘What?’ said he, ‘And 
you want no money from me tomor- 
row?’ ‘No, sir,’ said I, ‘I sold for 
ready cash, with which I paid 
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Mr. Melville. You have one-third 
of the profits counted down, 
sir.’ ‘And you want no money 
from me?’ ‘No, sir; it’s all settled as 
you perceive. ‘Why, Mr. Wilder, 
walk into my private counting room. 
Do you ever come to Salem?’ ‘No, 
sir,’ said I, ‘and all I ask of you, sir, is 
to sign the receipt and as I have other 
pressing engagements, excuse me from 
coming into your counting room.’ 
“Well,” said he, ‘come down and pass a 
week with us and let me introduce you 
to my family.’ Thanking him, I left 
him exultant.” 

This led Mr. Gray to propose to Mr. 
Wilder to be his agent in Europe. Ac- 
cepting the position, he sailed for Eu- 
rope in the ship Elizabeth from Bos- 
ton. He reached Paris on the day and 
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hour when Napoleon was proclaimed 
Emperor in the twelve squares of the 
city. The fountains ran wine from 
morning till night. Thousands of legs 
of mutton were distributed to the eight 
hundred thousand people who wit- 
nessed the imposing pageantries. He 
set at work at once to learn the French 
language, engaging as his tutor Latour 
Maubrey, who afterwards became the 
private secretary of Napoleon, and 
who died of a broken heart because he 
was not allowed by the government to 
share in the exile of his chief. In 
eighteen months Mr. Wilder cleared 
for Mr. Gray sixty thousand dollars. 
Returning home he accepted agencies 
for Mr. Gray, Israel Thorndike and 
William Bartlett of Newburyport, the 
three wealthiest merchants in New 
England. With occasional returns to 
America, he resided in Paris for sev- 


eral years, an intimate friend of Talley- 
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rand and other French notables, repre- 
senting the United States at the mar- 
riage of Napoleon and being a witness 
of his triumphs after the battle of Aus- 
terlitz and the festivities which fol- 
lowed the birth of the King of Rome. 
He entertained with lavish hospital- 
itv, and was one of the centers of the 
American colony, but, while he was 
an enthusiast in his admiration of Na- 
poleon, he was an ardent lover of his 
own land. 

His enthusiasm for Napoleon was a 
passion. He had seen under his sway 
religious freedom come; the Code Na- 
poleon, afterward to be adopted in the 
main by every leading nation, was his 
creation; a new era of larger liberty 
and progress had been brought to 
France by the man of destiny, and 
when the final crisis came in his ca- 
reer, Mr. Wilder proposed a plan for 
Napoleon’s escape and tendered him 
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an asylum at his residence in Bolton. 
The plan was that Napoleon should 
disguise himself as a valet, for whom 
Mr. Wilder had already a passport, 
and hasten with him to the coast, where 
there would be one of his ships with 
a large cask on board, in which the 
Emperor would be concealed until the 
ships had sailed beyond the limits of 
danger. This scheme, the Wilder bi- 
ography narrates, Napoleon seriously 
considered and declared feasible, but 
finally declined because he would not 
desert friends who had been faithful 
to him through prosperity and adver- 
sity. He wished Mr. Wilder to ar- 
range for their flight also, but Mr. 
Wilder said this was impossible, so the 
project fell through, and soon after, 
other plans for escape failing, the Em- 
peror surrendered himself to the offi- 
cers of the Bellerophon. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, in alluding to the incident, 
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SAMPSON WILDER 


wittily said: ““Who knows but that he 
might have been selectman of the town 
of Bolton, had he chosen to take out 
naturalization papers.” 

The following incident occurred 
during Mr. Wilder’s stay in Paris. 
During the Elba exile, the Bourbon 
king had a law passed that no picture, 
statue, statuette, figure or resemblance 
of General Bonaparte, as he was called, 
should remain in any public or private 
place or any native or foreign resi- 
dence. Mr. Wilder’s turn for inspec- 
tion came. Not even his friend Talley- 
rand could have protected him. An 
officer, with secretary and attendants, 
came into his counting room, saying in 
a pompous manner: “Have you any 
image, statue or likeness of any kind 
of that man?” “Of what man,” said 
Mr. Wilder, “I am a stranger here.” 
“Why do you keep me, you know 
whom I mean; that usurper, that 
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Bonaparte, if you will have it,” said 
the officer. ‘Have you any likeness or 
representation of him?” “Certainly I 
have,” said Mr. Wilder, “Gorrgain, 
bring me a bag of Napoleons.” Then, 
pouring them out on the desk before 
him: “Here, they are, sir.” The of- 
ficial stared. At first he could make 
no answer, but then said: ‘That 
money is not what I want. You can 
keep that.” “Go and tell your mas- 
ter,” said Mr. Wilder, “that the whole 
specie currency of the realm must be 
called in before he can keep from the 
eyes of the people the features of the 
Emperor Napoleon.” “You are right,” 
said the officer, but continuing aside to 
his comrades, “It is ridiculous, this 
business we are about, but the stupid 
Bourbons cannot see it.” 

The entire life of Mr. Wilder is 
characterized by his passionate devo- 
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tion to the evangelical faith, He was 
willing to spend and be spent in his 
service to historic orthodoxy. While 
in Europe, he met one day Mr. Collins 
of the London Tract Society. Being 
asked by him if he could not dispose 
of some French tracts in Paris, Mr. 
Wilder took from his pocket a ten 
pound note saying: “Send me _ the 
worth of that and I will see what I can 
do.” In a short time he was notified 
that a bundle awaited him at the pub- 
lic buildings of Paris. He went to 
the place, which chanced to be the very 
building where Marie Antoinette and 
Josephine had been incarcerated. The 
huge bundle contained his tracts, which 
had been detained as suspicious litera- 
ture. Mr. Wilder asked the privilege 
of reading aloud some of them. At 
the conclusion of his readings the su- 
perintendent said: “I thank you. 
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These teach good morals. Will you 
give me some?” Within a month the 
great supply was exhausted and more 
were ordered. A translator was se- 
cured, a printing establishment set 
up and this was the beginning of the 
French Tract Society, which was 
formed under Mr. Wilder’s roof in 
1818. 

In 1812 Mr. Wilder crossed the At- 
lantic, bearing dispatches from France. 
President Madison anxiously awaited 
him. Relays of horses speeded him on 
his way to Washington. Arriving 
there at eleven o’clock at night he went 
to the house of the Secretary of War, 
Monroe. ‘We must go immediately,” 
said the secretary, “to the President.” 
Ringing the bell, an old man with 
nightcap on and candle in hand came 
to the door. It was the President. Mr. 
Wilder, accustomed to the etiquette 
and formalism of the French court, 
was shocked at first, but was proud of 
the simplicity of this ruler whose au- 
thority was larger than that of the 
King of France. 

In 1823 Mr. Wilder came home to 
live in the United States, to the regret 
of many of his friends in Europe. He 
had owned the house in Bolton for 
many years, but had given the rent of 
it to a friend in Boston. He was 
grieved to find upon the tables, Uni- 
tarian books and pamphlets and attrib- 
uted to the hateful doctrine the laxity 
which he found in his native town. He 
reconsecrated himself to the exter- 
mination of the hated heresy, and while 
he planted the vines and fruit trees 
which he had brought from Versailles 
and beautified his home, he instituted 
a relentless propaganda against the 
new faith which had banished Ortho- 
doxy. His zeal was not always tem- 


pered with discretion, nor softened by 
charity. The old bitterness was re- 
vived among neighbors who had for- 
gotten the enmities of doctrine and 
where there had been peace, discord 
came. It was at this time that the 
letter found in the attic chest was writ- 
ten, rebuking the proselytism of the 
rich citizen and, with words which left 
nothing to be imagined, gave the fan- 
atical defender of the old faith the as- 
surance that he must moderate his zeal 
or increase his toleration. He was a 
zealot, who, had he been less noble, 
and had more power, would have made 
an ideal persecutor; but he had ever 
been masterful, self-assertive, with a 
pride of opinion which could not con- 
ceive that any faith save his own could 
be of God. And yet he was generous 
to other churches, so be it they were 
of type evangelical. He was only illib- 
eral to liberalism. He was the friend 
of temperance and education, one of 
the founders and trustees of Amherst 
College, when it was created as a bul- 
wark for the defence of historic Ortho- 
doxy. He built beside his home the 
Hillside Chapel, which for many years 
was the center of Orthodoxy for the 
region, furnishing it at large cost, es- 
tablishing many of the features of the 
later institutional church, and making 
it one of the most tasteful and beauti- 
ful churches in New England. At the 
formation of the American Tract So- 
ciety, he was elected its president, 
serving seventeen years with dis- 
tinguished ability and success. He 
was its largest benefactor in its days 
of poverty. 

His house was made notable among 
the country homes of Massachusetts. 
Furniture and curios brought from 
France adorned it, and to this home 
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Lafayette came in 1824, receiving a 
hospitality which was almost regal. 
His business activity did not cease. He 
reorganized the mills in which he had 
investments, made purchases of stock 
and land and removing to New York 
engaged in trade. But in 1841, his 
life long prosperity began to ebb and 
did not cease until the man of wealth 
was made poor. In his poverty, 
however, he was still the man of faith, 
repining not at his hard fortune, wish- 
ing back no gift that he had made, 
grateful for the mercies which had 
come to him in earlier years and the 
faith that taught him that life does not 
consist in the abundance of things one 
has. He died in Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, in 1865, and is there buried. 

The religious enmities of his period 
have passed away. Beneath the elm 
bordered roads of Lancaster and Bol- 
ton, the neighbors dwell, holding their 
differing beliefs, but holding them in 
tolerant The Hillside 
Chapel was burned long ago, and the 


affection. 


curious traveler can only with diffi- 
culty, from the alien people who toil 
around it, learn its site. But some- 
where in the life of the community 
which has run out to the ends of the 
earth have been lodged the gracious 
influences of the faith which was nur- 
tured there. 

Still stands on the Bolton road the 
old house of Sampson Wilder. It is 
christened “Rosenvec,” and is the resi- 
dence of J. Wyman Jones of New York, 
Its name is an anagram composed from 
the maiden name, Converse, of Mrs. 
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Jones. There are few finer examples 
of the colonial architecture in New 
England. Modernized, it yet keeps 
the old type. The additions are in 
keeping with the original, and all the 
new decorations repeat the faultless 
lines which exist in the unchanged por- 
tion. It has forty rooms, furnished 
with the richest furniture, yet colonial 
in style: a bedstead which once was in 
a French palace in the period of the 
Empire is in the room of Lafayette; 
and a taste intelligent and refined has 
kept the old form, while it has given 
to it the animation and spirit of the 
new and better age. The old clock, 
which has measured the flight of gen- 
erations, swings its pendulum within 
the hall, and countless nooks and 
graces of architectural design tell how 
wise and were the old 
builders, who, two hundred years ago, 


resourceful 


erected the New England mansions. 
But changed as is the old house, there 
is the same landscape that was there 
when Lafayette came to be entertained 
by the prince of commerce, although 
the elms cast broader shadows and the 
forests have crept away from the mead- 
ows. Herds of nobler breed feed on 
the pasture slopes and within house 
and stable are luxuries which were in- 
accessible, even to wealth, in the long 
ago. But still the sunset paints the 
old-time colors on the western skies, 
and, rising in majesty, not far away, 
stands Wachusett, while, dimly out- 
lined rises Monad- 
nock, the unchanging monarch of the 
New England mountains. 


in the distance, 











Roger Williams and the Plantations 
at Providence 


By E. J. Carpenter 


STATUE,” says Addison, 
66 3 “lies hid in a block of 
marble, and the art of the 
statuary only clears away 
the superflous matter and removes the 
rubbish.” About the life and name of 
Roger Williams, as they appear to the 
eye of the ordinary observer, is heaped 
a mass of debris, obscuring from sight 
the man himself, in his true propor- 
tions. Even history, as it is written 
to-day, sheds upon him a light, some- 
times too roseate, sometimes too pale, 
as he stands upon the world’s stage; 
and his contemporaries, too, come on in 
ghostly fashion, in form often distorted 
and misjudged. 

It shall be my task to clear away, 
so far as may be possible, some of the 
rubbish which surrounds this man, and 
to turn upon him the true light of his- 
torical record. 

Of the early life of Roger Williams, 
before his appearance in this country, 
we know but little. We do not even 
know the date of his birth; and what 
manner of man he was, in bodily pres- 
ence, none can say. Tradition, always 
unreliable, has said that Wales was his 
native country. Recent genealogical 
researches in London by Mr. Henry F. 
Waters, in behalf of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, lead to 
the belief, however, that he was born in 
that city; that his father, who died in 
September, 1620, was named John 


Williams ; that his mother, who died in 
August, 1634, was named Alice; and 
that he had two brothers, Sydrach and 
Robert by name, and one sister, named 
Catharine, who was the wife of Ralph 
Wightman. 

In a legal document, executed in 
1679, Roger Williams records himself 
as “being now near to four-score years 
of age.” It would appear, then, that 
he was born at the opening of the sev- 
enteenth century. He must, then, have 
been not far from thirty years of age, 
when he set sail from Bristol, England, 
in the ship Lyon, in the winter of 1630. 

The records of the Charter House 
show that he was admitted a student 
June 25, 1621. He was matriculated 
a pensioner of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, in July, 1625, and he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, in January, 1627. We know 
that in his youth he had attracted the 
attention of Edmund Coke, and it is 
probable that he was, in some meas- 
ure, the protegé of that eminent man. 

This brief record is all that we know, 
certainly, of the life of Roger Will- 
iams, until the ship Lyon, aforesaid, 
appeared off Nantasket, in February, 
1631. His wife Mary is recorded as 
having been a passenger in the same 
ship. That she was then a bride is not 
improbable; for the first child of this 
couple, of whom we have any record, 
and who bore her mother’s name, 
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Mary, was born at Plymouth, as Will- 
iams himself records, “ye first weeke 
in August, 1633.” 

We may be sure that Williams, be- 
fore leaving England had been ad- 
mitted to orders in the English church, 
or, at least, had been a student of the- 
ology; for Winthrop records his ar- 
rival as that of “a godly minister.” It 
would appear, however, that, although 
he made his first home among the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts Bay, his sympa- 
thies were more in accord with the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth, than with the 
Puritans of the Bay. 

It is well to remember that while the 
Plymouth colonists were Separatists, or 
“Brownists,” the Puritans of the Bay 
colony were simply non-conformists. In 
this fact, and in the sympathy of Will- 
iams with the first named of these two 
classes, we may find the key to much, 
in the conduct of Williams, which is 
otherwise difficult to understand. 

Even from the moment of his ar- 
rival, this extraordinary man displayed 
his unique personality. He was,—so 
he himself records in a letter to John 
Cotton, junior, in 1671,—offered the 
position of teacher of the First Church 
in Boston, as the successor of the Rev. 
John Wilson ; but this invitation he re- 
fused. “Being unanimously chosen 
teacher at Boston,” he writes to the 
younger Cotton, “(before your dear 
father came, divers years), I consci- 
entiously refused and withdrew to 
Plymouth, because I durst not officiate 
to an unseparated people, as, upon ex- 
amination and conference, I found 
them to be.” 

But we soon have evidence that, even 
among his Separatist friends in Ply- 
mouth, whither he soon removed, he 
exhibited evidences of erratic judg- 


ment. In his “History of the Plymouth 
Plantation,” Governor Bradford makes 
this record: 


“Mr. Roger Williams (a man godly and 
zealous, having many precious parts, but 
very unsettled in judgmente) came over 
first to ye Massachusetts, but upon some 
discontente left yt place and came hither, 
(wher he was friendly entertained, accord- 
ing to their poore abilitie,) and exercised 
his gift amongst them, and after some time 
was admitted a member of ye church, and 
his teaching well approved for ye benefite 
whereof I still blese God, and am thankful 
to him, even for his sharpest admonitions 
and reproufs, so farr as they agreed with 
truth. He this year (1633) begane to fall 
into some strang oppinions and from opin- 
ion to practise, which caused some contro- 
versie between ye church and him, and in 
ye end some discontente on his parte, by 
occasion whereof he left them something 
abruptly. But he soon fell into more things 
ther, both to their and ye governments 
troble and disturbance. I shall not need to 
name particulars, they are too well knowen 
now to all, though for a time ye church 
here wente under some hard censure by his 
occasion, from some that afterwards smart- 
ed themselves. But he is to be pitied and 
prayed for, and so I shall leave ye matter, 
and desire ye Lord to shew him his errors, 
and reduse him into ye way of truth, and 
give him a settled judgment and constancie 
in ye same; for I hope he belongs to ye 
Lord and yt he will shew him mercie.” 


For a time Williams remained at 
Plymouth as an assistant to Rev. Ralph 
Smith, and busied himself in the study 
of the language of the natives. His 
“Key to the Languages of America,” 
published some years later in Eng- 
land, shows the results of this close 
and arduous study. 

But, as Governor Bradford has al- 
ready intimated to us, he found the 
Plymouth people not altogether con- 
genial, and, near the close of the year 
1633 we find him at Salem. Here he 
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again began to promulgate the same, 
or other “strang oppinions,” which 
had so disturbed the brethren of the 
Bay and of the Plymouth colony. First 
and chief of these was the opinion con- 
cerning separation. He was a young 
man, as we have seen, and his reproof 
of the Boston church, that they should 
still continue in fellowship in the 
church of England was, perhaps, not 
meekly received by such men as Win- 
throp, Bellingham and Haynes,—men 
accustomed to advise and direct oth- 
ers, and not to receive dictation and 
reproof from the mouth of a stripling. 
But to this “strang oppinion” he now 
added a second. He made a fierce on- 
slaught upon the validity, from an 
ethical point of view, of the King’s 
patent. He did not, perhaps, deny the 
legal right of the king to grant a pat- 
ent to lands in America, the property of 
the English crown by right of discov- 
ery ; for such a denial would, no doubt, 
have been regarded as open treason. 
But it was his contention, constantly 
and continuously made, at Plymouth, 
at Boston, and at Salem, that from the 
Indians alone could rightfully have 
heen obtained a fee to the land upon 
which stood the homes of the settlers. 

While at Plymouth, this was one of 
the chief of his “strang oppinions.” He 
prepared an elaborate treatise which, 
as Winthrop records, disputed “their 
right to the lands they possessed here 
and concluded that, claiming by the 
King’s grant, they could have no title, 
nor otherwise, except they compound- 
ed with the natives.” It charged King 
James with lying and blasphemy and 
declared that all “lye under a sinne of 
unjust usurpation upon others posses- 
sions.” 


Tt would appear that the existence 


of this treatise was not known to the 
magistrates of the Bay until January, 
1634. At all events, his teachings did 
not become actually obnoxious until 
that time, when the governor and as- 
sistants demanded the surrender of the 
paper. It does not appear that it was 
ever put into print and circulated 
among the people. But, nevertheless, 
Williams submitted to the court and 
offered his treatise to be burned. The 
magistrates were disposed to treat his 
offense with leniency and readily 
passed it over, with the understanding 
that it should not be repeated. The 
colony, just at this period, as we shall 
presently see, was passing through 
troublous times, and the magistrates, 
doubtless felt that they could not af- 
ford to allow any teachings which 
should present the slightest appear- 
ance of disloyalty to the English 
crown. But, notwithstanding this 
broad hint of the magistrates, Will- 
iams, still at Salem, soon recommenced 
with renewed vigor to promulgate his 
“strang oppinions.” Now he vigor- 
ously urged the doctrines of the Sepa- 
ratists; now he inveighed furiously 
against the King’s patent; now he 
created a theological ferment over the 
matter of the wearing of veils by wo- 
men; now he insisted with equal fer- 
vency that one “should not pray nor 
commune with an unregenerate person, 
even though it be his own wife or 
child.” 

That Williams attained a consider- 
able degree of popularity among the 
people of Salem is made certain from 
the fact that he was made an assistant 
to Rev. Samuel Skelton, although he 
declined to be formally inducted into 
the office of teacher. 

In the winter of 1634, it again came 
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to the ears of the magistrates that the 
obnoxious political doctrines were still 
taught at Salem. Williams, they 
learned, had, in effect, retracted his 
submission to the authority of the 
court, was openly and violently attack- 
ing the validity of the King’s patent 
and was declaring the English 
churches to be anti-Christian. When 
one recalls that the English Establish- 
ment and the British State were, as 
now, inextricably mingled, and that an 
attack upon the one was regarded by 
the home government as sedition as 
well as heresy, the anxiety of the mag- 
istrates of the Bay will be appreciated. 
John Cotton begged forbearance, be- 
lieving that Williams’s course arose 
from scruple of conscience, and not 
from seditious principle. And so it 
was resolved to bear yet a while longer 
with this contentious young man, with 
the hope that he would come into a bet- 
ter understanding. 

Meanwhile the fear became general 
that, through the teachings of Williams 
and others of his way of thinking, a 
sentiment of disloyalty was slowly, but 
steadily, creeping in among the people. 
It was then that the practice of admin- 
istering an oath of loyalty to the free- 
men of the colony wasestablished. Here 
again Williams found food for his con- 
tentious disposition, and he violently 
attacked this new departure. “It is 
not lawful,” he urged, and urged with 
vehemence, “that an oath should be ad- 
ministered to an unregenerate per- 
son. 
Meanwhile Rev. Mr. Skelton, the 
minister of the church at Salem, had 
died, and in 1635 Williams had so far 
won over this people to his peculiar 
views, that it was proposed to ordain 
him as Mr. Skelton’s successor. Then 


” 


it was that the magistrates of the Bay 
rose up in their indignation and wrath. 
Already it had been reported to the 
King’s Council for New England that 
seditious teachings were not only tol- 
erated, but encouraged, in the settle- 
ments, and the fate of the colony hung 
in the balance. A demand for the pro- 
duction of the charter had actually 
been made. The governor and magis- 
trates, if ordered to appear before the 
council, would not be able to declare 
that such reports concerning their 
teachings were false. Endicott, al- 
ways impulsive and intense, inspired 
by the teachings of Williams, had mu- 
tilated the English Standard by cut- 
ting out the cross—beyond question a 
treasonable act. His rash deed was, 
it is true, repudiated by the colony, for, 
on May 6, 1635, the records of the 
General Court contain this entry: 


“The commissioners chosen to consider 
of the act of Mr. Endicott concerning the 
colrs att Salem did reporte to the court that 
they apprehend he had offended therein 
many wayes, in rashness, uncharitableness, 
indiscrecon, & exceeding the lymitts of his 
calling; whereupon the court hath sensured 
him to be sadly admonished for his offense, 
wch accordingly hee was, & also disin- 
abled for beareing any office in the comon 
wealth, for the space of a year next ensue- 
ing.” 

Williams, too, must be dealt with, 
and so, in July, 1635, formal charges 
were brought against him in the Gen- 
eral Court. He was cited to appear 
and answer to these grave charges, and 
for the reason that, “being under 
question for divers dangerous opin- 
ions,” he had “been called as teacher 
of the church in Salem, in contempt of 
authority.” 

The contentions of Williams, as re- 
corded by himself in his pamphlet en- 
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titled “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined 
and Answered,” were these: 

“1, That we have not our land by patent 
from the king, but that the natives are the 
true owners of it, and that we ought to 
repent of such a receiving it by patent. 

“2. That it is not lawful to call a wicked 
person to swear, to pray, as being actions 
of God’s worship. 

“3. That it is not lawful to hear any of 
the ministers of the Parish Assemblies in 
England. 

“4. That the civil magistrates’ power 
extends only to the bodies and goods and 
outward state of men.” 

And Mr. Williams adds: 

“I acknowledge the particulars 
rightly summed up.” 

Williams appeared before the court 
and a long and earnest discussion was 
held, touching all the points at issue, 
but especially the first three—the ques- 
tion of the King’s patent, the oath, 
and of separation. He was now not in 
the least disposed to submit to the au- 
thority or opinions of the magistrates, 
but remained firm in the positions 
which he had taken. Matters of minor 
importance were adhered to as rigidly 
as were those of greater import. It 
would appear to have been a serious 
defect in Mr. Williams’s mental con- 
stitution, that he was unable to com- 
prehend the relative importance of 
matters of his contention. He appar- 
ently regarded the question of the pro- 
priety of wearing veils, as of equal im- 
portance with that of the validity of 
the King’s patent. 

Despite the vigorous remonstrances 
of the magistrates, the church at Sa- 
lem appeared to be upon the point of 
putting into execution its plan of for- 
mally inducting Mr. Williams into the 
position of pastor. Resort must be 


were 


had to discipline and, that the church 
might feel the weight of the court’s 


displeasure, a petition of the people of 
Salem regarding the establishment of 
their title to certain lands at Marble- 
head Neck was denied, or, at least was 
for the present held in abeyance. 

Williams now assumed an aggres- 
sive position and, at his instance, a 
letter of remonstrance was addressed 
by the Salem church to the other 
churches of the colony, in which the 
latter were urged to administer dis- 
cipline to such of the magistrates as 
were of their membership. The Salem 
church, that is, would have its sister 
churches force its magistrate members 
to take certain desired action, upon 
pain of church discipline for their re- 
fusal. Williams, in short, sought to 
use the ecclesiastical machinery to con- 
trol the actions of the civil magistrates. 

In brief, a full-fledged rebellion in 
the colony was hatched,—a rebellion 
which involved not only the ecclesiasti- 
cal, but also the civil powers. The 
strong arm of the magistrates must 
put it down. The Salem church felt the 
weight of the hands of the magis- 
trates and weakened. Williams at- 
tempted in vain to rally his supporters 
and finally renounced communion with 
them. 

At the September session of the 
General Court, 1635, the matter was 
brought to issue. The records of the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay, under 
date of September 3, 1635, contain this 
entry: 

“Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, one of the 
elders of the church at Salem, hath broached 
and dyvulged dyvers newe and dangerous 


opinions against the authoritie of magis- 
trates as also writt Ires (letters) of de- 


famacon, both of the magistrates and 
churches here, and that before any 
conviccon, and yet maintaineth the 


same without retraccon, it is therefore or- 
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dered, that the said Mr. Williams shall dept 
out of this jurisdiccon within six weekes 
nowe nexte ensueing, wch if hee neglect to 
pforme, it shalbe lawfull for the Gouvr and 
two of the magistrates to send him to some 
place out of this jurisdiccon, not to returne 
any more without licence from the Court.” 

But Williams did not at once obey 
the order of the court. He lingered 
for a time and, later, was seized with 
illness, which we have no right to as- 
sume was not real and which prevented 
his departure. His sentence was not 
pressed, and the authorities decided 
among themselves that, since the win- 
ter was fast approaching, the sentence 
should be suspended until spring. But 
it will be readily understood that this 
clemency was extended upon the im- 
plied, if not upon the actually ex- 
pressed, condition, that he should cease 
his contentious opposition to the estab- 
lished order of the colony. With this 
condition, however, Williams failed to 
comply; and when it became known 
that at secret gatherings, at his own 
house at Salem, he was still promulgat- 
ing his views, and sowing dissensions 
among the people, it was resolved that 
the power delegated by the court to the 
governor and two of the magistrates 
should be forthwith exercised. It was 
determined to send him to England, by 
a ship that was about to sail. A con- 
stable was dispatched in a small sloop 
to Salem, to arrest him and bring him 
to Boston for deportation. 

It was now January, 1636; but, not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the 
season Williams, when he was apprised 
of the approach of the officer, fled into 
the wilderness and thus avoided cap- 
ture. To have consented to return to 
England would have been but to sub- 
mit to the frustration of his plans of 
life. It was, without doubt, his in- 
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tention to become a missionary to the 
Indians. It is not to be supposed that 
his close study of the language of the 
natives was followed simply from love 
of philology. We have been accus- 
tomed to regard John Eliot as the 
great apostle of Christianity to th: 
Indians, and his fame as such has ob- 
scured that of Williams, who was cer- 
tainly his precursor. John Eliot trans- 
lated the Scriptures into the Indian 
tongue, but doubtless in that literary 
effort he derived much assistance from 
Williams’s “Key to the Native Lan- 
guages of America,” a volume, today, 
of the greatest antiquarian interest. 
“My sole desire,” are Williams’s own 
written words, “was to do the natives 
good.” And to this end, he continues: 
‘God was pleased to give mea painful, 
patient spirit, to lodge with them in 
their filthy, smoky holes, even while 
I lived at Plymouth and Salem, to gain 
their tongue.” 

To have submitted to be sent to Eng- 
land, would have been but to renounce 
his intention of and desire for mis- 
sionary endeavor. Of his own free 
choice, therefore, he left the settlement, 
leaving behind him his wife Mary, and 
his daughters, Mary and Freeborne, 
the last an infant of two months. He 
fled into the wilderness and, in his own 
recorded words, it was “a sorrowful 
winter flight,” for he was “severely tost 
for 14 weekes, not knowing what bread 
or bed did mean.” 

These weeks were, beyond doubt, 
passed among his friends, the Indians, 
still lodging in their “filthy, smoky 
holes.” The few remarkable words 
just quoted are almost the entire record 
of these weeks of wandering. “I 
turned my course from Salem into 
these parts,” he wrote, “wherein I may 
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say Peniel, that is, 1 have seen the face 
of God.” We only know with cer- 
tainty that in the spring of 1636 he be- 
gan “to build and plant” at Seekonk, 
within the limits of the present town of 
Rehoboth. He had hardly become set- 
tled here, in company with five friends, 
who had joined their fortunes with his, 
when he received a gentle intimation 
from the Plymouth colony, that he had 
settled within the territory covered by 
its patent. Unwilling to come into 
conflict with his Plymouth brethren, 
he resolved to migrate, and he con- 
sulted with Winthrop, who was ever 
his friend, concerning a place of settle- 
ment. The governor directed his at- 
tention to the head waters of Narra- 
gansett Bay, as a situation without the 
boundaries of both the Plymouth and 
the Bay colonies, and within the terri- 
tory of Canonicus and Miantunnomi, 
the chieftains who had manifested a 
friendly disposition toward Williams. 
Therefore we find him in June, 1636, 
embarked, with his followers, in a ca- 
noe, paddling down the waters of the 
Seekonk. 

Upon the bank at one point was a 
large rock of blue slate whereon stood 
a group of friendly Indians. These 
saluted the party as it passed with the 
cry “What cheer? Netop!” Williams 
acknowledged the friendly salutation 
and continued to drift down the bosom 
of the river to its mouth. 

His voyage was short, and, with this 
exception, uneventful; but this inci- 
dent served to supply the city of Provi- 
dence, which was incorporated nearly 
two hundred years after, with its mot- 
to: “What Cheer!” which today it 
bears upon its seal. 

Rounding the promontory, now 
bearing the names of Fox Point and 
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India Point, and entering the northern 
estuary of Narrangansett Bay, Will- 
iams and his followers disembarked at 
the confluence of the Woonasquatucket 
and the Mooshaussic rivers, where was 
a great spring of sweet water. Here 
he made his settlement, which, in rec- 
ognition of the Divine guidance which 
had brought him and his company 
safely to this haven of rest, he called 
Providence. 

It was, doubtless, far from the in- 
tention of Roger Williams to found a 
new colony, when he departed from 
Massachusetts, or even when he set- 
tled at Providence. His intent, beyond 
doubt, was to found merely a mission- 
ary station. But, one by one, impelled 
by various considerations, others came 
to join his company, until the little 
settlement contained fully a dozen fam- 
ilies. A large tract of land was given 
to Williams by the friendly sachems, in 
token of their kindly feelings toward 
him. 

So large had the settlement now be- 
come that some form of government 
was necessary. And here we come to 
the narration of what must be regard- 
ed as the most important political event 
of the age in which it occurred,—the 
establishment of a commonwealth, the 
corner stone of which was a principle, 
now become the foundation of Ameri- 
can political life. Here was founded 
a state, the basis of which was the idea 
of an entire separation of the religious 
and the civil powers. It was some- 


thing new in political procedure ; it was 
an experiment based wholly upon a 
theory. But it was an experiment, the 
success of which has been so broad and 
so grand that its feeble beginning at 
the head waters of the Narrangansett 
Very 


has well-nigh been forgotten. 
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brief, yet strangely significant, are the 
words of the compact into which this 
handful of colonists entered: 


“We whose names are hereunder desirous 
to inhabitt in ye towne of Providence, do 
promise to subject ourselves in active or 
passive obedience to all such orders o1 
agreements as shall be made for publick 
good of our body in an orderly way, by the 
major consent of the present inhabitants 
maisters of families incorporated together 
into a towne fellowship and others whome 
they shall admitt unto them only in civill 
things.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
trace the history of the Plantations at 
Providence through the turbulent 
years which followed. The colony was 
founded upon a political idea fully two 
hundred years in advance of its day; 
and the very liberality of its foundation 
was a temptation to anarchy. The 
colony, in later years, was refused ad- 
mission to the New England confeder- 
acy upon the ground that it had no 
stable government of its own; and even 
after Roger Williams, in 1643, re- 
turned from England, bearing the char- 
ter of the colony, which he had so- 
licited and obtained from the Long 
Parliament, it was difficult to control 
the various conflicting elements in this 
remarkable body politic. 

Let us, however, pause here in the 
historic narrative and return to the 
discussion of Williams, his banish- 
ment and its causes, first considering 
the political status of the Bay colony, 
at the time of the advent of Williams, 


- and during his career in the colony. 


This condition cannot be more fully 
understood than by consulting the re- 
markable record left us by John Win- 
throp. In his diary, known as his 
“History of New England,” under 
date of 1633 we find this entry: 
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“By these ships (Mary and Jane) we un- 
derstood that Sir Christopher Gardiner 
and Thomas Morton and Philip Ratcliffe 
(who had been punished here for their mis- 
demeanors) had petitioned to the king and 
council against us, (being set on by Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. Mason, who 
had begun a plantation at Pascataquack, and 
aimed at the general government of New 
England for their agent there, Capt. Neal.) 
Th: petition was of many sheets of paper, 
and contained many false accusations (and 
among them some truths‘ misrepeated) ac- 
cusing us to intend rebellion, to have cast 
off our allegiance and to be wholly separate 
from the church and laws of England; that 
our ministers and people did continually 
rail against the state, church and bishops 
there, etc.” 

Who were Sir Christopher Gardi- 
ner, and Thomas Morton, and Philip 
Ratcliffe? History has recorded the 
efforts of Sir Ferdinand to form set- 
tlements in New England, and of his 
humiliating failure. 

Too great a digression would be 
necessary to follow the fortunes of 
Gorges and of his son Robert, and, af- 
terward, of his son John, in their ef- 
forts to found settlements in the New 
World. All these efforts signally 
failed, and the ambition of Sir Ferdi- 
nando, who had fondly imagined him- 
self the Governor General of agreatand 
prosperous colony, or chain of colonies, 
fell into nothingness. When, there- 
fore, the settlements of John White 
and his little company, at Cape Ann; of 
Roger Conant and John Endicott and 
their followers at Salem; and of John 
Winthrop and his friends at Charles- 
town, and later at Boston, bade fair to 
take firm root and to grow luxuriant- 
ly in American soil, what wonder that 
Gorges felt pangs of jealousy. When, 
too, King Charles chose to ignore the 
Council for New England, which his 
father had chartered nine years before, 
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and granted a charter to the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, empowering the 
colonists to settle within the limits of 
his grant, his anger was stirred within 
him. “The whole proceeding,” writes 
Charles Francis Adams, “could not but 
have been extremely offensive to 
Gorges. * * * * Ip any case, 
from that time forward, however he 
might dissemble and by speech or let- 
ter pretend to seek its welfare, the in- 
fant colony had to count Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges as its most persistent 
and, as the result soon showed, its most 
dangerous enemy.” 

So much for Sir Ferdinand and his 
attitude toward the colony, still in its 
infancy. Sir Christopher Gardiner’s 
was a character which made but little 
impress upon the life of the colony. 
He appeared suddenly, in New Eng- 
land, builded him a house upon the 
banks of the Neponset, not far from its 
mouth, and dwelt there in apparent in- 
offensiveness. Yet a female member 
of his household occupied an equivocal 
position, scandalizing the severe Puri- 
tan morality of the age and place; and 
advices from England proved that two 
wives had, in turn, been deserted by 
him. Moreover, he was believed, and 
no doubt with truth, to be an agent or 
spy in the pay of Gorges. The resolve 
of the magistrates of Massachusetts 
Bay, therefore, was that he must re- 
turn to England and, accordingly, he 
was deported. Ample authority for 
this action was granted in the charter. 

Of Thomas Morton of Merry 


Mount, history and romance have 
made a broader record. Every his- 
torian of Massachusetts has fully set 
forth the story of Morton, whose an- 
tics about the May pole of Merry 
Mount, in company with his “Tassies in 
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beaver coats,” scandalized the Puri- 
tan brethren across the Bay. But the 
chief of his offences was his persist- 
ence in supplying the Indians with 
firearms and ammunition, to the great 
alarm of the colonists. When, there- 
fore, he refused to be admonished and 
to turn from his evil courses, he too 
was deported and his dwelling burned. 

Of Philip Ratcliffe, the last of this 
precious trio, the record says but little. 
We know him to have been a resident 
of Salem, who uttered “mallitious and 
scandalous speeches against the gov- 
ernment and the church,” and who 
thus came in violent contact with En- 
dicott ; a man irascible and hot-headed, 
and never noted for charitableness. 
Whatever may have been Ratcliffe’s 
exact offence, which does not appear, 
he was sentenced to be whipped, to 
have his ears cropped, to pay a fine of 
forty pounds, and to be banished from 
the colony. He, too, was sent back to 
England; and so here we have three 
formidable enemies of the colony, em- 
bittered by what they regarded as per- 
sonal ill-treatment, and led on by 
Gorges, whose life was now devoted to 
the disruption and disturbance of those 
who seemed about to succeed upon the 
ground where he had failed. 

The efforts of these enemies of 
the colony came to naught. But 
they did not cease their exertions, with 
the first failure. A few months later, 
in February, 1634, a second complaint 
was entered, and an order was issued 
to Governor Craddock, by the Privy 
Council, for the production of the char- 
ter. Craddock, who was then in Eng- 
land, and who, in fact, never went to 
America, returned answer that the 
charter had been delivered to Mr. En- 
dicott. and that it was then in New 
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England. He was instructed to com- 
municate with Endicott and to direct 
him to send the charter to England. 
A month later, intelligence came to 
the magistrates and the people of the 
colony, that the king had appointed a 
high commission, consisting of two 
archbishops and ten others of the 
Privy Council to regulate all planta- 
tions, with power to call in patents, 
make laws, raise tithes and portions for 
ministers, remove and punish govern- 
ors, hear and determine all causes and 
inflict punishments, even death. 

In September, 1634, the General 
Court assembled, and to it the demand 
for the production of the charter was 
presented, as well as a copy of the 
commission. The alarm of the colon- 
ists was now undisguised. But the 
American spirit displayed itself, the 
same spirit that one hundred and forty 
years later, was fully aroused at Con- 
cord, and at Bunker Hill. Fortifica- 
tions were thrown up at various points, 
and a beacon was erected upon the 
summit of the highest of the three 
peaks, within the limits of the settle- 
ment, by means of which an alarm 
might be given to the people of the 
surrounding country, in case of inva- 
sion. Hence we have today the name 
of Beacon Hill. 

Winthrop, after recording the ef- 
forts of the colony’s enemies, here re- 
counted, adds: “The Lord frustrated 
their designs.” Nevertheless, this was 
a critical period in the history of the 
colony. Its very existence was threat- 
ened. Enemies, bitter enemies, at 
court, were struggling hard for its 
overthrow, and the assertions upon 
which these enemies were founding 
their appeals to the crown, were not 
wholly without foundation. Winthrop 


records, as we have seen, that their 
statements included “some truths mis- 
repeated; and also the assertion 
made that the ministers of the colony 
were, in effect, teaching sedition. In 
spirit we know that these charges were 
false ; in word we know that they were 
true, for, as we have already seen, 
Roger Williams was busily and per- 
sistently engaged, in spite of repeated 
warnings and of strong opposition, in 
promulgating the very political doc- 
trines, with the teaching of which the 
Boston clergy stood charged. 

The settlers of Massachusetts Bay 
could not be possessed with another 
feeling than one of alarm, when they 
became aware of these efforts for their 
destruction. The effect of these ef- 
forts they could do but little to avert; 
but it did lie in their power to silence 
the intestine enemy, whose contentions 
gave excellent color to the charges of 
their enemies abroad. And hence, re- 
lying upon the permissive clause in 
their charter, which had already been 
made operative in the cases of Gardi- 
ner, Morton, Ratcliffe, and nearly a 
score of similar offenders, it was re- 
solved to send Williams away. 

Following thus closely the record of 
history we have failed to find color for 
the prevalent idea, that Roger Will- 
iams was banished from Masssachu- 
setts Bay for the offense of preaching 
the doctrine of religious liberty. We 
have failed to find in him a martyr; 
and the words of Charles Francis 
Adams, in which the expulsion of 
Williams is compared to the dragging 
of Garrison about the streets of Bos- 
ton, with a rope about his neck, for 
the offence of preaching the freedom 
of the slave, must be read with nothing 
less than amazement. 
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Lhat astute historical student, Dr. 
Diman, has said: “To upbraid the Pur- 
itans as unrelenting persecutors, or to 
extol Roger Williams as a martyr to 
the cause of religious liberty, is equally 
wide of the real fact.” 

Search as closely as one may, the 
effort to find a record that this idea had 
been made prominent in his teachings, 
prior to his settlement at Providence, 
must result in failure. The Separatist 
idea was abhorred alike by church- 
man and Puritan. The attack upon 
the patent, the constitution of the col- 
ony itself, the very root and ground- 
work of its political and social fabric, 
as Professor Fisher explains, “opened 
the prospect of a collision with the 
English authorities, who would be 
ready enough to take notice of proofs 
of disloyalty in the Puritan colony.” 
The opposition to the freeman’s oath, 
as Diman insists, “cut at the roots of 
the theocratic system already firmly 
planted”; and this, adds Professor 
Fisher, “was at a time when the ad- 
ministration of this oath was deemed 
essential to the safety of the colony.” 
“The judgment (the act of banish- 
ment) “was vindicated,” says Ban- 
croft, “not as a restraint on freedom 
of conscience, but because the applica- 
tion of the new doctrine to the con- 
struction of the patent, to the discipline 
of the churches, and to the ‘oaths for 
making tryall of the fidelity of the 
people,’ seemed about ‘to subvert the 
fundamental state and government of 
the country.’ ” 

Of the banishment of Williams, says 
Diman: “It was the ordinary method 
by which a corporate body would deal 
with those whose presence mo longer 
seemed desirable. Conceiving them- 
selves to be, by patent, the exclusive 
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possessors of the soil, soil which they 
had purchased for the accomplishment 
of their personal and private ends, the 
colonists never doubted their compe- 
tency to fix the terms on which others 
should be allowed to share in their un- 
dertaking.” 

But, although it cannot successfully 
be contended that Roger Williams was 
driven forth from the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, for his advocacy of the 
cause of “soul liberty,” that he subse- 
quently became the great apostle of 
that idea cannot be successfully de- 
nied. John Cotton said of his removal 
from Massachusetts, that “it was not 
banishment but enlargement.” “Had 
he remained in Massachusetts,” says 
Diman, “he would only be remembered 
as a godly, but contentious, Puritan 
divine. Removed, for a time, from 
the heated atmosphere of controversy, 
he first saw, in its true proportions, the 
great principle which has shed endur- 
ing lustre on his name.” 

Williams had been, it is not to be 
doubted, somewhat under the Dutch 
influence and the doctrine of religious 
toleration there undoubtedly had its 
rise. But though Roger Williams may 
not have been the original discoverer 
of the idea of religious toleration, he 
so far improved upon it, that he was 
certainly entitled to claim it as his own. 
For Williams insisted upon far more 
than simple toleration. It was his con- 
tention, and upon this idea was his col- 
ony founded, that the right to prescribe 
the form of worship or the faith of 
the worshipper rests, in no sense, with 
the civil power; that the religious and 
the civil powers are utterly and wholly 
distinct and are in no manner interde- 
pendent. It was upon this broad foun- 
dation that the government of the 
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Plantations at Providence was builded. 
“For the first time in history,’ wrote 
Diman, “a form of government was 
adopted which drew a clear and unmis- 
takable line between the temporal and 
the spiritual power; and a community 
came into being which was an anomaly 
among the nations.” 

In the year 1644 was published in 
London a treatise from the pen of 
Roger Williams, to which he gave the 
title: “The Bloudy Tenent of Persecu- 
tion.” Therein we read a sentiment 
differing in no essential degree from a 
similar utterance in the Virginia dec- 
laration of rights, adopted one hun- 
dred and thirty-two years after. 

A little later, this opinion, broached 
by Roger Williams in 1644, and reit- 
erated by Madison more than a cen- 
tury after, became the agreed opinion 
of the American colonies as expressed 
in their Declaration of Independence. 

Roger Williams was, without doubt, 
erratic, and so, indeed, was Wendell 
Phillips, and so are nearly all great re- 
formers. The character of Williams 
presents also in some degree, the ele- 
ment of inconsistency. While we find 
him vigorously and continuously in- 
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veighing against the validity of the 
king’s patent, and, in effect, accusing 
his fellow-settlers of the theft of the 
land upon which their dwellings and 
farms stood, he himself was the owner 
of a dwelling and lot in the village of 
Salem. We know that this property 
he mortgaged to raise money with 
which to purchase gifts for his Indian 
friends; and the fee of the property 
was acquired, no one will deny, from 
a white settler, from whom he pur- 
chased it. 

Governor Bradford has already been 
quoted as declaring Williams to be a 
man “unsettled in judgment.” This 
characterization, perhaps, is the most 
just which students of his life and ca- 
reer will adopt. Whimsical, erratic. 
unwilling to submit to the guidance, or 
to listen to the advice of his elders, 
stubborn in the advocacy of his ideas. 
unable to distinguish cieariy between 
the trivial and the important, we find 
him in the earlier years of his career. 
Later, we recognize in him qualities 
which stamp him, if not as the greatest, 
yet certainly as the most progressive 
statesman of the age in which he 
lived. 

















My Dream Garden 


By Edith R. Blanchard 


EAR love, my love, though long since lost to me, 
Though by another's side you live the dreams 
We dreamt we’d live together, long ago, 
You are mine still, and I have made for you 
A garden from whose gates you may not go. 


Green walls of mem’ry keep you captive, love, 
The trysting-tree you have forgot is there, 
Old-fashioned roses by the pathway bloom 
Unfading, since you loved them in the past, 
And laden with a vaguely sweet perfume. 


You are not lonely in your garden, love, 

For every night, wnen dreary tasks are done, 
I come to meet you in the same old place, 
To hold you unresisting in my arms, 

And feel your kiss of welcome on my face. 


The moon, aswing amid the jasmine vine, 

Smiles down upon you in your quaint white gown, 
Till from your arms and breast the rose blush dies, 
Melts to the silver of the lily’s bloom. 

Ah, love, the moonlight shining in your eyes! 


The bold night breezes wanton in your hair, 
They fling its maddening fragrance in my face, 
Till I, from whom fate drew all love apart, 

I fold you in these empty, longing arms 

And crush you yielding to my lonely heart. 


But ah, from that dear garden, yours and mine, 
Harsh voices call me, cruel visions come, 

Old shadows shut me from the joys inside. 
Once more I lose you, as I lost you then, 

Once more that other claims you as his bride. 


So, when at last the great white stranger comes, 
And midst the gloom I feel him press my hand, 
This, as he bends above me, I shall say, 

Dear Death, I care not for the courts of gold, 
But lead me to my garden, there to stay. 























The Pennsylvania Germans 


By Lucy Forney Bittinger 


HE ignorance concerning the 
Pennsylvania Germans on 
the part of English-speaking 
people is so deep and wide- 

spread that I have thought an account 
of them and how they came to emigrate 
to this country, so distant from their 
home and so alien to their language 
and government might result in a bet- 
ter understanding of an uncompre- 
hended people. 

The Pennsylvania Germans are the 
descendants of the German and Swiss 
emigrants to this country who came 
here between the time of the founding 
of Pennsylvania in 1683 and the Revo- 
lutionary war, and who formed a com- 
munity homogeneous in blood, with 
language, customs, religion and habits 
of thought peculiar to itself and last- 
ing unchanged for many years. 

They were the only emigrants of any 
Continental nation, who came here in 
large numbers prior to the Revolution. 
The causes for so large an emigration 
from remote Germany naturally ex- 
cite our inquiry. These causes were 
two-fold. First in point of time and 
importance, was a religious motive. The 
worldly condition of the German peas- 
ants and artisans, from which class the 
emigrants chiefly came, formed a sec- 
ondary and later cause. 

The religious motive of the emi- 
grants is well stated by Prof. Oswald 
Seidensticker : 


“Important as was the impetus which the 


political conditions of Germany gave to em- 
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igration, religious motives had a yet more 
powerful influence. For a man will put up 
with almost any injury sooner than an attack 
upon matters of religion. Indeed, the Ger- 
man emigration was in its causes, a parallel 
to that of the Quakers and the New Eng- 
land Puritans. In Germany, too, were sects, 
which lived at enmity with the recognized 
confessions and were bitterly persecuted. 
At the end of the seventeenth century there 
arose a reaction against the dead theology 
of the churches, which endeavored after a 
deeper comprehension of religious truth and 
a closer following of the commands of 
Christianity, and appeared, sometimes as 
Pietism, sometimes as hypercritical Mystic- 
ism. It manifested itself in all sorts of as- 
cetic, “inspired,” “awakened” conventicles, 
not without degenerating into fanaticism. 
For all these pious people, oppressed and 
maltreated, Pennsylvania was an asylum, a 
Pella, as Pastorius expresses it, where they 
could cultivate their particular form of be- 
lief and practice, without opposition. That 
it was the jewel of religious freedom, which 
lured the German emigrants by its glori- 
ous rays to Pennsylvania, we have express 
testimony. Let us hear what Christoph 
Saur, himself a so-called sectary, a Dunker, 
says about it: ‘Pensilvanien is such a coun- 
try as no one in the world ever heard or 
read of; many thousand people from Eu- 
rope have gladly come hither just on ac- 
count of the friendliness of the govern- 
ment and the freedom of conscience. This 
noble freedom is like a decoy-bird, which 
shall first bring people to Pensilvanien 
and when the good land gradually becomes 
too narrow, people will go from here to 
the neighboring English colonies and they 
will be settled by many emigrants from 
Germany, for Pensilvanien’s sake.’ ” 


And in Prof. Seidensticker’s charm- 
ing sketches, “Bilder aus der deutch- 
pennsylvanischen Geschichte,” he says : 
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“Three confessions only, the Catholic, 
the Lutherans and the Reformed, had ob- 
tained, thro’ the peace of Westphalia, the 
right of existence in the German empire. 
Whoever felt driven by conscientious con- 
viction to express his creed in a different 
form, to interpret the Bible differently, to 
clothe his worship of God in a different 
formula,—his life was made bitter by church 
and state. Such unchurchly Christians, who 
were violently opposed and unsparingly 
persecuted, were very numerous in Ger- 
many toward the end of the seventeenth 
century. The inoffensive Mennonites found 
only here and there a precarious toleration, 
the God-fearing Schwenkfelder were obliged 
to endure more revolting cruelty, even the 
Pietists, Spener’s devout followers, who 
insisted only on a more ardent conception 
of and conscientious practice of religion 
in the Lutheran body, were regarded by the 
formal church with suspicion, grossly slan- 
dered, and denounced to the government 
as dangerous innovators. The Mystics who 
appeared in many forms among learned and 
unlearned alike, they would have liked to 
relegate to madhouses and jails.” 


The same writer, the highest author- 
ity on Pennsylvania-German history, 
thus describes with a rare union of ac- 
curacy and eloquence, the conditions of 
life in that part of Germany from 
which most of the emigrants came: 


“The causes which at this particular time, 
the end of the seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, gave a powerful 
impulse to the scarcely commenced emigra- 
tion, are not far to seek. The Palatinate 
and other parts of western Germany had 
been for decades exposed to the plunderings 
and burnings of the French. Strasburg be- 
came their booty in 1681. With the year 
1688 began a system of unexampled barbar- 
ity. Cities and villages, among them Heid- 
elberg, Speier, Worms, Kreuznach and 
Mannheim, were laid in ashes, others ran- 
somed by the extortion of considerable sums 
of money; there was endless misery and 
suffering; the dwellers in city or country 
found from their Fatherland no protection, 
from the uniformed robber-bands of Louis 
XIV. no mercy. And after Johann Wil- 
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helm—bigotted and influenced by the 
Jesuits—came to the throne of the Palati- 
nate in 1690, there was added religious in- 
tolerance. The Protestants were treated 
with unbearable contempt; the Huguenots 
and Waldenses, who had emigrated there 
under the Elector Karl, were forced to quit 
the country, and betook themselves, some to 
Prussia, some to America. But Johann 
Wilhelm was exceeded by his successor, 
Karl Philip, who made his Jesuit confessor, 
Father Seedorf, Conference-Minister; and 
in dissoluteness, pomp and extravagance, 
vied with the French court. Of course, his 
subjects must pay with their last penny for 
the costly fancies of their prince. Even 
when this ruler departed this life, times in 
the Palatinate were not improved, for the 
reign of Karl Theodor, which covered 
nearly all the remainder of the century, was, 
in the self-indulgence of the ruler, in bad 
government, and in impoverishment of the 
people, quite the most mischievous which 
the heavily-visited Palatinate ever had to 
bear. In other South-German principali- 
ties, things were not much better. The 
imitation of France, as contemptible as 
costly, when every prince took pride in be- 
ing a follower of Louis XIV., pressed heav- 
ily on the subjects. This was particularly 
the case in Wurtemberg, from which as 
from the Palatinate, tho somewhat later, 
wholesale emigrations to America took 
place.” 


But you ask, how did these perse- 
cuted Christians, these oppressed 
peasants, come to know of the Pella be- 
yond the seas. We answer,—through 
the founder of Pennsylvania, William 
Penn. 

The Quaker apostle had made two 
“religious journeys” into Germany be- 
fore he came into possession of his 
province of “Penn’s woods.” Among 
the Mennonites, the Moravians, the 
Pietists and the Mystics of the Rhine 
country, Penn thought he found a soil 
for the seed of Quakerism, and little 
communities of “Friends” were gath- 
ered in some plgces. Seidensticker has 
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traced with the greatest care his jour- 
neyings through Holland and the 
Rheinland, now at an interview with a 
royal abbess or the Pfalz-graf, now 
“edifying the plain people of Krisheim 
ina barn.” But his journey in its main 
aim was a failure. Quakerism in Ger- 
many was an exotic which took no 
root. Another result, undreamed of, 
is the one which lives to this day. 
Penn’s journey made him acquainted 
with a group of sectaries in Frankfort 
—chiefly Pietists, men and women of 
culture and rank—who, when he pub- 
lished, in 1681, his “Account of the 
Province of Pennsylvania in America,” 
translated into German in the same 
year as “Eine Nachricht von Pensil- 
vanien,” conceived the project of buy- 
ing a tract of land there and emigrat- 
ing in a body. But—strange are the 
devious ways by which any human en- 
terprise proceeds to its accomplish- 
ment—not one of the Frankfort Com- 
pany ever carried out their intention of 
emigrating to the “Landschaft Pensil- 
vanien.” Perhaps the many ties which 
bind cultivated people to the home and 
society in which they were born, were 
too strong to break. It was reserved 
to a little company of linen-weavers in 
Crefeld, mostly Mennonites, to be the 
path-finders for that immense follow- 
ing which in two generations made the 
province of Pennsylvania half German 
in population and left its impression 
on parts of it to this day, which has 
made the 16th of October an honored 
“Forefather’s Day” to many German- 
Americans and the “Concord,”—peace- 
ful name,—as well-omened as the 
English “Mayflower.” 

A good leader is half the battle in 
such an enterprise as the Crefelders 
had before them, and this indispensa- 
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ble man they found in Franz Daniel 
Pastorius, the “Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” 
whose sweet and sunny memory Whit- 
tier has rescued from the oblivion of 
two centuries. He was born in Som- 
merhausen in 1651. His family came 
from Erfurt, whence his grandfather, 
fleeing from the Swedes in the Thirty 
Years’ War, was caught in hiding 
and so maltreated that he died. Pasto- 
ius’s father was a lawyer of some local 
distinction in Windsheim. Franz Dan- 
iel, his eldest son, studied at the univer- 
sities of Jena and Altdorf, travelled ex- 
tensively, and then went to Frankfort 
to practise law. There he became ac- 
quainted with the Pietist circle of 
William Penn’s friends who had 
formed the Frankfort Company and in- 
tended to emigrate to Pennsylvania in 
search of religious freedom. They 
persuaded Pastorius to become their 
agent and precede them by a little—as 
they thought—to their future home. 
But when the Crefeld Mennonites came 
instead, Pastorius assisted them, laid 
out their town for them, and took up 
his residence among them. His first 
impressions of the City of Brotherly 
Love were not very favorable. It con- 
sisted of a few temporary cabins. “The 
remainder,” he says, “was forest and 
undergrowth, wherein I several times 
lost myself tho’ at no great distance 
from the shore. What an impression 
such a city made upon me—who had 
seen London, Paris, Amsterdam and 
Ghent—I need not say.” But he found 
kindly friends there. Lloyd, afterwards 
president of the Provincial Coun- 
cil, and William Penn received him 
with “loving friendliness,” and Pasto- 
rius notes that his first meeting with 
the founder of Pennsylvania took place 
the day after his arrival, in “a tent 
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made of fir-tree and chestnut boughs.” 
His first residence in Philadelphia he 
thus describes: “I had previously built 
a little house in Philadelphia, thirty 
feet long and fifteen wide, with win- 
dews which in the lack of glass I had 
made out of oiled paper; above the 
door I had written, ‘Parva domus sed 
amica bonis procul este profani,’ 
whereat our governor when he visited 
me, burst out laughing and encour- 
aged me to build further.” 

In a few weeks the emigrants ar- 
rived in the Concord. They chose their 
land and began their settlement, aided 
by Pastorius. In the town records of 
Germantown he gave to posterity a 
quaint and circumstantial account of 
all their proceedings. Before begin- 
ning it, the spirit of prophecy descend- 
ed upon the German pioneer, and in his 
stately Latin he thus invokes pos- 
terity (I give Whittier’s poetic trans- 
lation) : 

Hail to posterity! 

Hail, future men of Germanopolis! 

Let the young generations yet to be 

Look kindly upon this. 


Think how your fathers left their native 
land— 
Dear German-land! O sacred hearths and 
homes !— 
And where the wild beast roams, 
In patience planned 
New forest homes beyond the mighty sea, 
There undisturbed and free 
To live as brothers of one family, 

What pains and cares befell, 

What trials and what fears, 
Remember, and wherein we have done well 
Follow our footsteps, men of coming years! 

Where we have failed to do 

Aright, or wisely live, 

Be warned by us, the better way pursue, 
And, knowing we were human, even as you, 

Pity us and forgive! 

Farewell, Posterity! 

Farewell, dear Germany! 

Forevermore farewell! 
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The history of “Germanopolis,” 


while it was literally 


“the German town 

Where live High German people and Low 
Dutch 

Whose trade in weaving Linnen cloth is 
much,” 


is not eventful. The proverbial indus- 
try of the Germans soon enabled them 
to live in comfort. They built little 
houses, they planted cherry trees along 
the streets in the fashion of the Fath- 
erland, and to their great delight they 
found that the grape-vine grew wild in 
their new home, and they cultivated it. 
They also planted flax, and soon built 
up a thriving industry in knitting and 
weaving. Their stockings were long 
celebrated, and “Germantown” wool is 
still a name well known in commerce. 
To these elements of prosperity their 
town-seal chosen by Pastorius himself, 
“with ‘vinum linum et textrinum’ 
wound,” still testifies. There even 
grew up some foreign commerce; they 
sent furs, bartered from Indian hunt- 
ers, to England; they exchanged cattle 
with Barbadoes. The first paper-mill 
in the colonies was erected in German- 
town by Wilhelm Ruttinghuysen (Rit- 
tenhouse). He.was a Hollander, but 
most of the settlers of Germantown 
were thorough Germans and German 
was the language of the place. 

From 1689 they had a corporate ex- 
istence of their own. But the annals of 
the government of Germanopolis are 
exceedingly uneventful. It was diffi- 


cult to find any one to accept the offices, 
so Pastorius wrote in 1703 to William 
Penn; but he hoped that the impend- 
ing arrival of new emigrants would 
help them out of their embarrassments. 
It is hardly likely that there has ever 
been a time since when it was neces- 
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sary to import office holders because 
the home product was insufficient. The 
chief concerns of the burgomaster and 
his council seem to have arisen from 
vagabond pigs and ill-kept fences. 
‘Sometimes there was no session of the 
court because there was no business to 
come before it; again they adjourned 
because the secretary had gone to 
Maryland. 

Three years after the settlement was 
established, a small meeting-house was 
built by the Quakers. It soon became 
too small and was replaced by a larger 
one, but it must have been in this first 
“Kirchlein,” as Pastorius calls it, that 
the protest against slavery was made 
by Pastorius and two other Friends, 
“the first association who ever pro- 
tested against Negro slavery.” We 
are probably right in ascribing the 
honor of the composition of this pro- 
test to Pastorius, who was the only man 
in the little settlement able to express 
himself so clearly in English, who did 
all the writing for the community, and 
who is known on the evidence of his 
poems to have held the same views on 
slavery and to have opposed it on the 
same grounds as are set forth in the 
memorial. But “the startled meeting” 
cautiously referred the protest to the 
Quarterly Meeting and that to the 
Yearly Meeting. This body was not 
less afraid of the simple deductions of 
the German Friends from the Golden 
Rule, and decorously smothered the 
anti-slavery movement thus: “It is not 
thought proper for the Meeting to de- 
cide this question.” If Pastorius ever 
looked back over his life and its multi- 
farious efforts for the good of his fel- 
low-men to think of his unheeded pro- 
test, he must have thought it a com- 
plete and pitiful failure. He could not 
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foresee how at last that cause should 

triumph, though none should remem- 

ber the simple “German Friends” who 

first of all on this continent, lifted their 

voices for the oppressed. 

“And lo! the fulness of the time has come, 

And ove all the exile’s Western home, 

From sea to sea the flowers of freedom 
bloom! 

And joy-bells ring and silver trumpets 
blow; 

But not for thee, Pastorius! Even so 

The world forgets, but the wise angels 
know.” 

Every year the number of the set- 
tlers in Germantown was increased by 
new accessions, chiefly Mennonites 
fleeing out of Switzerland and Ger- 
many from the bitter persecution of 
centuries. In the eleventh year of the 
settlement, there arrived at German- 
town about forty persons, men and 
women, the followers of Johann Kel- 
pius, the “Philadelphian Society,” the 
“Awakened,” who had come to devote 
themselves to a life of solitude and 
celibacy in the forests of Pennsylvania. 

Their leader, Kelpius, was so great a 
part of their life that we must first of 
all know him. He was the son of a 
pastor near Strasburg, educated at 
Altdorf, like Pastorius, and from his 
graduation, interested himself deeply 
in all sorts of mystical speculations. 
For a time he was under the influence 
of Dr. Fabricius of Helmstadt, the 
characteristic of whose opinions was a 
desire to bring about peace between 
the two warring Protestant confes- 
sions,—the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed. More profitable than the 
speculations of Boehme or of Dr. 
Petersen, which he also took up, was 
the practical Pietism of Spener, in 
which he was interested. The “revela- 
tions” of the beautiful Rosamunde von 
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Asseburg, a ward of Petersen’s, also 
attracted him. 

Finally, with a company of like- 
minded souls, he resolved to go to 
Pennsylvania, which was then becom- 
ing a cave of Adullam for diverse peo- 
ple, from the patient Mennonite suf- 
ferers to these new emigrants—“mad- 
dest of good men.” Going to London 
on their way to America, they fell in 
with English adherents of the Philadel- 
phian Society, who had nothing in 
common with William Penn’s “forest 
court” but were devoted to bringing 
all sects into a united body by means 
of the philosophy of Jacob Boehme. 
Their own account of their journey 
from England affords a vivid picture 
of the dangers of emigrants in those 
days. They were nearly shipwrecked, 
returned to Deal and awaited a convey. 
Being disappointed in this, they went 
to Plymouth and from thence, with 
‘he promise that several vessels going 
to Spain should accompany them for 
“200 Holland miles,” they sailed. 
After their escort left them the 
two ships were attacked by as many 
French vessels. They defended them- 
selves bravely, took a merchantman 
under the French vessels’ convoy and 
after several false alarms, reached 
Philadelphia in safety. 

In Germantown, Kelpius found the 
philosophy of Boehme little appreciat- 
ed. He, however, obtained some land 
from an admirer,—tradition says 
Thomas Fairman, surveyor of the 
province,—and settled on the Wissa- 
hickon with his company. They built 
a log-house, cleared a field and planted 
corn. Then they gave themselves to 
the instruction of children, thinking 
there was no hope for a dissemination 
of their ideas. save with the rising gen- 


eration. Tradition still remembers 
Kelpius as the “Hermit of the Wissa- 
hickon” and points out a spring which 
he is said to have walled up with his 
own hands. The company themselves 
called their settlement “the Woman in 
the Wilderness,” in allusion to Rev. 
12:6, and allegorized the name to their 
hearts’ content. The hermit life must 
not be taken too strictly. Kelpius had 
considerable religious correspondence 
with various persons interested in his 
opinions, which though Chiliast in 
tone, did not permit him to fix a time 
for the millenium. “The matter will 
turn out quite different from what one 
or another, even J. L. (probably Jane 
Leade) imagines.” He hoped for a 
union of all Christians; in a letter to 
his old teacher, Fabricius, he says: “I 
hope that God who saves men and cat- 
tle and has mercy upon all his works, 
will at length, as in the first Adam they 
all die, so in the other make them all 
alive,” the opinion known as Restora- 
tionism. He wrote much religious 
poetry, full of a burning desire for the 
coming of Christ and a resumption 
into him in eternal love and bliss. 
These fiery longings early wore him 
out; he died in his fortieth year. We 
have this picture of his last days, which 
reminds us of the Morte d’Arthur, 
though nothing could have been far- 
ther from the thoughts of the narrator, 
Pastor Muhlenberg: 


“Herr K. steadfastly believed, among 
other things, that he would not die nor his 
body see corruption, but would be changed, 
glorified, clothed upon, and he, like Elias, 
be taken hence. Now when his last hour 
drew nigh and forebodings, as with other 
children of Adam, announced dissolution 
and the separation of soul and body, Herr 
K. continued three days and nights before 
God, wrestling and beseeching that He 
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should make no separation with him but 
leave body and soul together and take 
him up to heaven in glory. At length he 
ceased and said to his friend, ‘My dear 
Daniel, I do not obtain what I believed, 
but the answer came to me, that I am dust 
and must return to dust; I shall die, as do 
other children of Adam.’ Some days after 
this mortal conflict, Herr K. gave this 
friend Daniel a closely sealed box and com- 
manded him solemnly to throw it forthwith 
intu the river called Schulkil. Daniel went 
therewith to the water. But because he 
thought that this hidden treasure might 
perchance be useful to him and his fellow- 
men, he hid the box on the bank and did 
not throw it in. When he came back, Herr 
K. looked him keenly in the eyes and said: 
‘You have not thrown the box into the 
water but hidden it on the bank.’ Whereat 
the honest Daniel, terrified, and believing 
that his friend’s spirit must be in some 
measure omniscient, ran again to the water, 
and this time really threw in the box and 
saw and heard with astonishment that in 
the water the Arcanum, as he expressed it, 
thundered and ightened. After he came 
back Herr K. called to him, ‘Now it is 
finished, what I gave you to do.’” 


We have little knowledge of the ulti- 
mate fate of the “Woman in the Wil- 
derness.” 

Some years before Kelpius’s death, 
Pastorius resigned his agency of the 
Frankfort Company, and three other 
trustees were appointed, Kelpius (who 
took not the slightest notice of his ap- 
pointment), Falckner, and Jawert of 
Germantown. Seven years after, Jaw- 
ert received an offer for the Frankfort 
Company’s land in Montgomery Coun- 
ty from a speculator named Sprégel. 
Jawert rejected the offer as too low; 
Sprégel thereupon offered Jawert a 
douceur of £100 to sell him the land, 
which Jawert, an honorable man, in- 
dignantly refused. Shortly after, 
Falckner, the other agent, sold the land 
to Sprégel, without Jawert’s knowl- 


edge and to the latter’s great anger. 
Falckner was indebted to Sprégel for 
a considerable sum of money. In a 
short time Sprogel terrified the indus- 
trious settlers of Germantown by at- 
tempting to eject them, by a legal proc- 
ess, from the homes which they had 
won from the wilderness six-and-twen- 
ty years before. The colonists in their 
extremity fled to their trusted friend 
Pastorius. He, going to Philadelphia 
to get legal advice, found that “alle 
lawyers gefeed waren,” as he says, for- 
getting his German in his distress. I 
hasten to add that in those Arcadian 
days there were only four lawyers in 
the province of Pennsylvania. The 
Germantown people were too poor to 
bring legal help from New York, but 
Pastorius’s old friend, the provincial 
statesman, James Logan, advised a pe- 
tition to the Provincial Council. Jawert 
joined them in this. The Council pro- 
nounced Falckner’s operations “an 
atrocious plot” and saved the inhabi- 
tants of Germantown from the loss of 
their all. But nothing could save the 
other property of the Frankfort Com- 
pany, “and so we find that of the ex- 
tensive possessions which the Frank- 
forters had secured with such high ex- 
pectations from William Penn, more 
than seven-eighths passed into the 
hands of a lucky speculator.” The af- 
fair was a great grief to Pastorius and 
embittered his later years. 

Kelpius had died before the Sprégel 
trouble. Pastorius survived the hermit 
of the Wissahickon ten useful years, 
employed in teaching a little school, in 
manifold labors for his fellow-men, in 
writing (he published four books “aus 
der in Pennsylvanien neulichst von mir 
in Grund angelegten und nun mit 
guten Success aufgehenden Stadt Ger- 
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manopoli”), in filling 1,000 manu- 
script pages of his exquisite penman- 
ship with his “Rusca Apium” 

“That with bees began 

And through the gamut of creation ran,” 
and, greatest joy of all, in cultivating 
his dearly loved garden. Of it he wrote 
poems ; to its flowers he inscribed such 
as this, which happily shows his ming- 
led love of flowers and love of God: 


“Ob ich Deiner schon vergiss 
Und des rechten Wegs oft miss, 
Auch versaiime meine Pflicht, 
Lieber Gott, vergiss mein nicht. 
Bring mich wieder auf die Bahn, 
Nimm mich zu Genaden an; 

Und, wenn mich der Feind anficht, 
Lieber Gott, vergiss mein nicht. 
Doch ich weiss, Dein Vaterherz 
Neigt in Lieb’ sich niederwarts, 
Ist in Treu’ auf mich gericht, 
Und vergisst mein nimmer nicht.” 


The very date of Pastorius’ death 
is uncertain; no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day. “That his re- 
mains rest in the old Quaker burying- 
ground in Germantown, is a conjecture 
with which one may unhesitatingly 
agree. Should it ever come to pass 
that a monument should be raised to 
the worthy man, the forerunner of mil- 
lions of German settlers in America, 
who, in a strange land, preserved his 
German integrity and strict conscien- 
tiousness unspotted, the words in 
which William Penn characterized him 
should be placed upon it: “Vir sobrius, 
probus, prudens et pius, spectatae inter 
omnes inculpataeque famae.” (Sober, 
upright, wise and devout, a man re- 
spected by all and of unblemished 
fame.) No more perfect picture of 
Pastorius’s land and time can be found 
than the “Pennsylvania Pilgrim” of 
Whittier. The student of its history is 
always astonished at the art concealing 
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art with which the Quaker poet has 
combined historical exactness in the 
minutest details with the purest and 
sweetest strains of poetry. So let him 
portray a character in many ways so 
like his own: 


“His forest home no hermit’s cell he found, 


Guests, motley-minded, drew his hearth 
around, 

And held armed truce upon its neutral 
ground. 


There Indian chiefs with battle-bows un- 


strung, 

Strong, hero-limbed, like those whom Ho- 
mer sung, 

Pastorius fancied, when the world was 
young, 


Came with their tawny women, lithe and 
tall, 

Like bronzes in his friend Von Rodeck’s 
hall, 

Comely, if black, and not unpleasing all. 


There hungry folk in homespun drab and 
gray 

Drew round his board on Monthly Meeting 
day, 

Genial, half merry in their friendly way. 


Or, haply, pilgrims from the Fatherland, 

Weak, timid, homesick, slow to understand 

The New World’s promise, sought his help- 
ing hand. 


Or painful Kelpius from his hermit den 

By Wissahickon, maddest of good men, 

Dreamed o’er the Chiliast dreams of Peter- 
sen. 


Deep in the woods, where the small river 
slid 

Snake-like in shade, the Helmstadt Mystic 
hid, 

Weird as a wizard over arts forbid, 


Reading the books of Daniel and of John, 

And Behmen’s Morning-Redness, through 
the Stone 

Of Wisdom, vouchsafed to his eyes alone, 
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Whereby he read what man ne’er read be- 
fore, 

And saw the visions man shall see no more, 

Till the great angel, striding sea and shore, 


Shall bid all flesh await, on land or ships, 

The warning trump of the Apocalypse, 

Shattering the heavens before the dread 
eclipse. 


Or meek-eyed Mennonist his bearded chin 

Leaned o’er the gate; or Ranter, pure with 
in, 

Aired his perfection in a world of sin. 


Or, talking of old home scenes, Op den 
Graaf 

Teasing the low back-log with his shodden 
staff, 

Till the red embers broke into a laugh 


And dance of flame, as if they fain would 
cheer 

The rugged face, half tender, half austere, 

‘Youched with the pathos of a homesick tear ! 


Haply, from Finland’s birchen groves ex- 
iled, 

Manly in thought, in simple ways a child, 

His white hair floating round his visage 
mild, 


The Swedish pastor sought the Quaker’s 
door, 

Pleased from his neighbor’s lips to hear 
once more 

His long-disused and half-forgotten lore. 


For both could baffle Babel’s lingual curse, 
And speak in Bion’s Doric, and rehearse 
Cleanthes’ hymn or Virgil’s sounding verse. 


And oft Pastorius and the meek old man 
Argued as Quaker and as Lutheran, 
Ending in Christian love, as they began.” 


* * * * * * * 


We come now to another period in 
the history of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. Prof. Seidensticker has well 
characterized it in his account of Chris- 
toph Saur, where he thus says: 


“When he reached Germantown in the 
autumn of 1724 and settled among the Ger- 
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man-speaking inhabitants, the town had 
been founded almost a generation. There 
were many yet living who had seen the spot 
when it was an untrodden wilderness and 
could describe the cabin-building of the 
winter of 1683-4. The pioneer of German 
emigration, the learned Franz Daniel Pas- 
torius, had died a few years before; but 
there still survived the Rittenhouse broth- 
ers, Johann Selig, the bosom-friend of Kel- 
pius, and others. And yet the German im- 
migration had long since entered upon a 
new stage. Not only had Germantown 
outgrown its idyllic childhood,—the rapidly 
increasing stream poured itself into the 
country districts of Skippack and Perki- 
omen, and further up the Schuylkill to 
Oley and other portions of the present 
Berks County. Other parts of the country 
which Germans and Swiss specially pre- 
ferred, were the fruitful valleys of the 
Conestoga, the Pequae, and. other tribu- 
taries of the Susquehanna in that part of 
Chester County which was organized in 
1729 as Lancaster County.” 


It is impossible any longer to trace 
the progress of a single settlement like 
Germantown. 

For twenty years after the weavers 
of Crefeld came to found German- 
town, there was no large accession to 
their numbers at any one time. With 
the exception of Kelpius’s little colony, 
no emigrants came in a body, though 
the settlers received constant acces- 
sions. But with the beginning of the 
new century a period of large emigra- 
tion set in, lasting for more than a 
quarter of that century. It was large- 
ly a sectarian movement, and one of 
colonies. The first body to emigrate 
in large numbers was the sect of the 
Mennonites. Seidensticker says: 


“The Mennonites, the meekest, most pa- 
tient and peaceable of Christian men, had 
continually suffered the bitterest persecu- 
tion. Menno Simons himself, after whom 


they are named, was outlawed and to the 
man who should kill him was promised not 
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only pardon for all his crimes, but the re- 
ward of a ‘Carlsgulden.’ Sebastian Frank 
in his chronicle (1530) says of these Bap- 
tists, ‘They laid hold of them in many 
places with the greatest tyranny, put them 
in prison and punished them with fire, 
sword, water and all kinds of imprison- 
ment, so that in a few years many of them 
were killed in many places and it was esti- 
mated that more than 2,000 were killed in 
all parts of the country, and they suffered 
like martyrs, patiently and steadfastly.’ ” 
It is true that Menno Simons first 
gathered the scattered Mennonites into 
a body, but they had existed long be- 
fore. In fact they were but parts of 
that great movement of the Reforma- 


tion times known (chiefly through its 


enemies) as Anabaptism. To most 


readers this name brings up images of 

Thomas Munzer, and the “Prophet” of 
Leyden, of community of goods and 
wives, and the bloody extinction of an 
abhorrent doctrine. But in truth the 
Anabaptism of Miinster lasted but fif- 
teen months, was embraced by only a 
few thousands of people and was a 
fanatical outburst reprobated by the 
leaders of the Baptists as much as by 
any one else. 

It was a foregone conclusion that all 
the religious life of the Reformation 
would not run in the ecclesiastical 
channels provided by Luther and 
Zwingli. Those who believed in adult 
baptism, those who abhorred religious 
persecution, who found more in the 
Bible than in the confessions of faith 
promulgated by the churches, who re- 
quired evidence of a moral change be- 
fore admitting members to their 
churches, who pitied the peasants un- 
der their burdens of tax and tithe and 
corvee, who conscientiously refused to 
take an oath or bear arms, who op- 
posed a paid ministry—these all were 
Anabaptists and foremost among them 
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were the Mennonites. Foremost too, 
in the persecution they bore. In Switz- 
erland, under Zwingli’s encourage- 
ment, they were pursued almost to ex- 
tinction. Spreading over Germany, 
particularly along the Rhine, they 
found refuge and protection in Hol- 
land under William the Silent, and 
leadership under Menno Simons—a 
Catholic priest converted by the mar- 
tyrdom of his brother to the latter’s 
opinions. Menno died a peaceful death, 
after a persecuted life, in 1561. It was 
not till twenty years after, that his peo- 
ple found full toleration, even in Hol- 
land, the land of religious freedom. 
But from that time, Holland was the 
center whence help was sent the suf- 
fering brethren in Germany and Switz- 
erland; a committee there offered as- 
sistance to those who wished to emi- 
grate to Pennsylvania and were soon 
overwhelmed by German co-religion- 
ists, bent on escaping to the free land 
beyond the sea. In vain the commit- 
tee implored and threatened. Their 
brethren came and, once in Holland, 
there was nothing to do but speed their 
emigration. 

We have seen that the first comers 
in Germantown were principally Men- 
nonites in faith. But they united them- 
selves to the Quakers, with whom they 
had, religiously, much in common. In 
1708, however, there were enough who 
remained Mennonites to build a meet- 
ing-house in the town. In the next 
year a colony of Swiss, descendants of 
men who had fled from their father- 
land to Alsace a generation before, 
came with that flood of emigration 
from the Palatinate set in motion by 
Queen Anne’s invitation to London. 
Thence they went to Pennsylvania and 
settled in Peque. Delighted with their 
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new home, they sent back one of their 
number to induce others to join them. 
He was so successful that in 1711, and 
again six years after, emigrations en 
masse took place which have filled Lan- 
caster County to this day, with “Men- 
nists and Amish,” whose careful farm- 
ing has made it the Eden of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Before this time, the German emi- 
grants were so commonly from the 
Palatinate that they were called not 
Germans but “Palatines.” But about 
this time the people of Wirtemberg, 
smarting under the oppressive rule of 
their Duke, followed the example of 
their neighbors and came over in large 
numbers. 

The Germans were now spreading 
over Lancaster, Montgomery and 
Berks counties and the Provincial gov- 
ernment, seeing this, fell into a panic, 
so utterly groundless as to be laugha- 
ble. Governor Keith solemnly “ob- 
served to the Council, that great num- 
bers of foreigners from Germany, 
strangers to our language and constitu- 
tion, having lately been imported into 
this Province, daily dispersed them- 
selves immediately after landing, with- 
out producing certificates from whence 
they came or what they are. : 
That as this practice might be of very 
dangerous consequence, they were or- 
dered to be registered and to take the 
oath of loyalty to the King of Eng- 
land,” which they were perfectly will- 
ing to do. 

For the previous history of the next 
body of sectaries who came to Penn- 
sylvania, we need not go back as far 
as the Reformation. The Dunkers had 
arisen only a few years before their 
emigration, in 1709 at Schwarzenau, 
from which district they are sometimes 
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German, 
least a 
more respectful name than Dunker or 


called in Pennsylvania 
“Schwarzenau Taiifer”—at 


its English corruption “Dunkard”— 
both derived from a colloquialism 
meaning “dipper,” of course from 
their practice of immersion. They call 
themselves “Briider” or Brethren and 
differ little from the Mennonites, save 
in insisting on immersion—the Men- 
nonites sprinkle. The tiny principali- 
ties of Wittgenstein and Biidingen, 
where the Dunkers took their rise, 
were havens of refuge to all kinds of 
persecuted people, from Huguenots to 


Anabaptists and Moravians. The 
Counts of Wittgenstein were them- 
selves Pietistically inclined, while 


Budingen was a famous place for the 
publication of all manner of Separatist 
literature. The Dunker emigration 
was in comparison with others, an 
unimportant one; but three members 
of the sect attained to considerable 
prominence in the annals of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, though in very di- 
verse ways; they were Conrad Beis- 
sel, the founder of the cloister at 
Ephrata; Christopher Saur, the first 
German-American publisher, and Con- 
rad Weiser, the Indian interpreter. 

In leaving the subject of the secta- 
rian emigration, which was now draw- 
ing to a close, we should note two other 
sects which came somewhat later to 
Pennsylvania—the Schwenkfelder and 
the Moravians. Of the first, Seiden- 
sticker says: 

“Their founder was Caspar Schwenk- 
feld von Ossing, a contemporary of Luther, 
and, like him, an opponent of the papacy. 
But his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper and 
his teaching, almost approaching the Quaker 
doctrine, of the Inner Light, hindered a 
union with Luther and his followers. In 
Silesia and the Lausitz, the Schwenkfelder 
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dragged out a precarious existence, dis- 
turbed by continual persecution. When 
they besought the Emperor Karl VI. for 
protection, they were ‘once for all refused’ 
and then finally given over to the Jesuits 
and the secular authorities. Most of them 
rcsolved on emigration in 1734.” 


The Moravians were encouraged by 


the British Parliament to settle in 
Georgia, but military service being re- 
quired of them—at that time they were 
non-resistants—they betook themselves 
to the Quaker colony. There they first 
settled at Nazareth and with character- 
istic zeal for education, employed 
themselves in building a schoolhouse 
for negro children, under the care of 
the evangelist, Whitefield. But the 
next year they removed, and on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1741, was founded with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, Bethlehem, the 
“Herrnhut of America” and a center 
for the church’s mission work among 
the Delawares. They had, at times, 
more than a dozen mission settlements 
of Christian Delawares. 

The outskirts of civilization in those 
days were the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. Into these western wilds had 
come in 1720, a strange sectary, one 
Conrad Beissel, loosely connected with 
the Dunkers who had settled there- 
abouts. He had been at one time a 
sort of pastor to the little flock at Pe- 
quae, but his extreme views on celibacy 
and the observation of the seventh day 
as the Sabbath had separated him from 
the other sectaries, who were plain, 
common-sense farmers with no special 
peculiarities in their religious views 
save in regard to immersion. He was 
a young baker, who thought himself to 
a certain extent inspired, and “had 
queer theosophic fancies.” These led 
him to a hermit’s life in the woods, in 
which he was presently joined by 


others like-minded. After nearly 
twenty years of asceticism in the wil- 
derness Beissel began the buildings 
which grew into the future cloister of 
Ephrata, some of which still stand. 
And here for thirty years a monastic 
life grew and flourished in the Penn- 
sylvania of Franklin and of the Stamp 
Act. Beissel or “Father Peaceful” 
(Friedsam) as he was known in relig- 
ion, was the head. His followers 
erected buildings; they farmed, the 
brethren in their white Benedictine 
garb pulling the plough themselves at 
first, in the place of the oxen they were 
too poor to possess; they had paper 
mills and flouring mills, and a press 
from which issued the great “Martyr 
Book” of the Dunkers, a splendid spec- 
imen of book-making, 1500 folio pages, 
the largest book published during the 
eighteenth century in America. It 
was translated from the Dutch by 
Peter Miller, their learned and devout 
prior, and printed on paper manufac- 
tured by the brethren. Among other 
monastic arts, illumination flourished, 
and a peculiar and impressive sort of 
music, in which Beissel himself trained 
them. One of the brethren, Ludwig 
Hoecker, (Brother Obed) independ- 
ently anticipated Robert Raikes by 
many years, and founded a Sabbath 
School, about 1740, which endured un- 
til near the time of the Revolutionary 
war. 

Many of those who first or last 
felt the mysterious influence of Beissel 
were men of character and ability. By 
far the most learned was Peter Miller, 
afterward Beissel’s successor as head 
of the community. A graduate of the 
University of Heidelberg, the Presby- 
terian minister, Andrews, wrote of 
him: 
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“He is an extraordinary person for sense 
and learning. We gave him a question to 
discuss about Justification, and he answered 
it, in a whole sheet of paper, in a very nota- 
ble manner. He speaks Latin as readily as 
we do our natural tongue.” 


After his Presbyterian ordination, ° 


Miller was pastor at Tulpehocken for 
some years, where he fell under the in- 
fluence of Beissel ; he was baptized by 
him and entered the community of 
Ephrata as Brother Jaebez. Acrelius 
testifies to his linguistic and theological 
learning; he was a member of the 
American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia. The legend which tells 
how, during the Revolution, he pro- 
cured the pardon of a deserter, his per- 
sonal enemy, by his intercession with 
Washington, may have but little 
foundation, yet it testifies to the 
opinion held of his meek and noble 
character. 

Another convert of Beissel’s soon 
liberated himself from the glamour 
which this man, uneducated, fanatical, 
tedious in speech, and domineering, 
seemed to cast over all who knew him. 
This backslider was Conrad Weiser, 
the “Schoolmaster of Tulpehocken.” 
He was one of those poor Palatines 
who came to England, fleeing from 
Louis XIV. and his devastations, at 
the invitation of Queen Anne; one- 
half of them perished of want and 
neglect, or returned to their desolated 
homes in despair, before the Queen’s 
aid enabled the remnant to be settled in 
various parts of her empire. Weiser 
came with many others to the province 
of New York. But after nearly thirty 
years’ experience of the faithlessness of 


the New York authorities, he, with © 


many of his fellow colonists, fled again, 
this time to Pennsylvania. Settling at 


Tulpehocken, he fell under Beissel’s 
influence and he and Miller were bap- 
tized at the same time and together re- 
tired from the world. But in Conrad 
Weiser’s case, it was only for a year. 
By the next year he had begun his long 
and useful career as a diplomatist 
among the Indians. Toward the end 
of his life he returned to Ephrata for a 
visit and was received with perfect 
friendliness. 

The relations of Christoph Saur, an- 
other settler near Tulpehocken, with 
Beissel, were not so pleasant. He had 
known Beissel in Germany, and com- 
ing to Pennsylvania in 1724, he and 
his wife settled near the founder of 
Ephrata, and Saur’s wife was per- 
suaded to leave her husband and enter 
the community as Sister Marcella. Her 
husband quitted the place where his 
home had been thus broken up, and 
going to Germantown, began the busi- 
ness of a printer, being the first Ger- 
man publisher in the colonies. This 
was in 1739, when he published a Ger- 
man almanac, the prototype of the 
many almanacs still so dear to the heart 
of the Pennsylvania German. His first 
publication in book form, in the same 
year, was a collection of mystical 
hymns, printed for the brotherhood of 
Ephrata and bearing the characteristic 
title of “The Incense-mountain of 
Zion.” 

The strained relations which sub- 
sisted between Christoph Saur and 
Conrad Beissel, ever since the wife of 
the former had put herself under the 
spiritual guidance of the latter, are 
supposed to have come to a complete 
rupture during the printing of this 
book. The occasion of the quarrel was 
strange enough. In one of the hymns 
in the book a verse runs: 
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“Sehet, sehet, sehet an 

Sehet, sehet an ben Mann 
Der von Gott erhdhet ist, 

Der ist unser Herr und Christ.” 

(Look, look, look, look, look at the man 
who is exalted by God, who is our Lord and 
Christ.) 

Concerning this there arose a great 
excitement in the office. Saur asserted 
that Beissel meant himself by this and 
took the proof-reader to task about it. 
This man, a fanatical follower of Beis- 
sel, replied by the inquiry, whether he 
believed there was only one Christ? 
Saur lost his patience at this and in a 
letter reproached Beissel with such 
spiritual pride. The “Elder” replied by 
very cutting quotations, such as “An- 
swer not a fool according to his folly,” 
etc. This was too great a provocation 
to a man in possession of printers’ ink 
and so a broadside appeared to prove 
that Beissel had gotten something from 
all the planets,—from Mars his sever- 
ity, from Jupiter his friendliness, that 
Venus made all the women run after 
him, and Mercury taught him his act- 
ing; besides all this, Saur made known 
the astonishing discovery that in the 
name CoNRADUS BEISSELIUS the num- 
ber 666, the mark of the Apocalyp- 
tic beast, was concealed.’ No offence 
could have been more deeply felt 
by a mystic than the imputation of this 
mysterious number, and the two men 
remained for many years at enmity. 
This quarrel very likely was the rea- 
son why the brethren at Ephrata set up 
their own press. 

Saur possessed plenty of enterprise, 
for in this first year of the existence of 
his press, he also founded the first Ger- 
man newspaper, the Pennsylvanische 
Berichte (“Pennsylvanian News”), 
as he finally entitled it, for this rea- 
son: 


“We had hoped to give nothing but true 
stories from the kingdoms of nature and 
the church. But we could not bring it to 
that. Therefore we have for some time 
done away with the title ‘Historian’ and in- 
stead have used ‘News,’ for afterwards it 
was discovered that sometimes this or that 
did not take place but was only a matter of 
news.” 

The “News” attained the, for those 
times, immense circulation of 4,000 
copies. 

There was yet a greater work before 
this pioneer of German-American pub- 
lishers; the printing of the quarto 
“Germantown Bible,” which is now a 
monument to his memory. Forty years 
later the first English.Bible was print- 
ed in this English-speaking land, and 
its publisher had great misgivings 
about the undertaking. In the pros- 
pectus, which shows, as in a mirror, 
the devout, honest, simple character of 
Christoph Saur, he promised that the 
price of the Bible should not exceed 
fourteen shillings; “to the poor and 
needy,” says the News, “there is no 
charge.” It was published in 1743. 
Saur proudly sent a dozen copies to 
Germany, where, as the first Bible 
printed in any European language on 
the American continent, they are pre- 
served in several collections. 

Saur’s other publications were num- 
erous. On this point Seidensticker 
well says, 

“People are too much inclined to consider 
the German immigrants of the last century 
to have been, universally, unlearned ple- 
beians; sturdy farmers indeed, and indus- 
trious mechanics, but with heads entirely 
empty. Of course, they did not belong to 
the cultivated classes, and that Rascaldom 
had its representatives among them—as is 
the case in our own times—there is no 
doubt. But the German immigration was 
not a mass unleavened by culture, as is 
proved by the extension and the success of 
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Saur’s publications, which embraced at 
least 150 titles—and indeed the new editions 
of books, if counted, would increase this by 
one-third. ‘rhis is a very respectable show- 
ing which could hardly be surpassed by 
many publishing houses since then. By far 
the largest number of these writings were 
for purposes of devotion or edification. But 
where else could the plain man of the last 
century seek deliverance from the oppres- 
sion and the sorrow of earth?” 


The works of German mystics and 
Pietists,of course, were the most num- 
erous; but Saur also printed transla- 
tions of the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” the 
“Imitation of Christ,” Whitefield’s 
“Sermons,” and Barclay’s “Apology.” 
His first English publication was the 
“Imitation of Christ.” But he did not 
confine himself to religious works; 
English and German grammars, ready 
reckoners and one history were among 
the issues from the press of German- 
town. Saur also wrote and published 
some political pamphlets, for he took 
much interest in governmental affairs 
and had immense influence among the 
Pennsylvania Germans. Naturally it 
was by the Separatists like himself, the 
non-resistants, that he was most re- 
spected and followed. 

Nevertheless, the Sectarian, the Sep- 
aratist, period of Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man history—a period so marked— 
was now drawing to a close. The 
“Church people,” Lutherans and Re- 
formed, were beginning to outnumber 
the earlier immigrants who had fled 
from persecution. 

Two men had great influence in 
forming and organizing the “Church 
people ;” one was Michael Schlatter, a 
Swiss-German, a native of St. Gall. 
that town from whose monastery 
Switzerland was evangelized—who 
was sent out in 1746 by the synod of 
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Holland as a sort of missionary super- 
intendent, to organize the scattered 
members of the Reformed Church in 
Pennsylvania ;- the other was Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, the patriarch of 
Lutheranism in America, sent a few 
years earlier to do the same service for 
the Lutherans. These two mission- 
aries found a sad state of things among 
their people. Muhlenberg reports in 
“Hallische Nachrichten,” which is so 
valuable a source of Pennsylvania- 
German history, that the Lutheran 
ministers were largely “deposed 
preachers and schoolmasters who did 
not amount to much at home.” He 
procured regularly ordained ministers 
through the Pietists of Halle, always 
active in good works, and it is no won- 
der that his memory is today rever- 
enced as that of a second founder of 
their church, by the Lutherans of 
America. 

Schlatter, as learned, pious and ac- 
tive, was not as fortunate. He was 
destined to end his life in poverty and 
obloquy, through his luckless and in- 
nocent connection with a schemer’s 
plans. This was the project for the 
“German schools,” engineered by the 
Rev. William Smith. Schlatter him- 
self, in the year 1751, had collected in 
Europe a large fund to be used in the 
support of schools among the people of 
the Reformed church in Pennsylvania. 
3ut a year or two after, Mr. Smith 
took up the matter and turned it to a 
new purpose, that of teaching the Ger- 
mans English. He addressed a me- 
morial to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, setting forth the 
spiritual destitution of the Pennsylva- 
nia Germans, of whom he knew only 
by hearsay. It was a very poetical and 
classical production, picturing the utter 
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lack of educational opportunities (as 
a matter of fact schools were every- 
where founded with the churches, 
when possible); he threatened, too, 
that the Germans would become Cath- 
olics and unite with the French against 
the peace of the province—they who 
had been driven from their native land 
by the fire and sword of the “Most 
Catholic” king of France. 

The memorial made an impression 
on the English public, proportionate to 
its lack of truth. In vain the Luther- 
ans and the Reformed churches official- 
ly protested their unshaken loyalty 
and their unfaltering Protestantism. 
The schools were started in face of this 
protest of Saur’s vigorous opposition. 
At first sight this seems mere contrari- 
ness in the publisher of Germantown. 
But events soon proved that he was 
right in his stspicions that the German 
schools were only part of a plan to rob 
the Germans of their cherished mother- 
tongue, to convert them to Episcopa- 
lianism and to detach them from the 
Quaker party in the province, to which 
the non-resistant sects naturally leaned. 
Smith now published a pamphlet, 
avowing these objects, accusing Saur 
of being a papist emissary, and pro- 
posing to make the use of the German 
language illegal, to forbid the publica- 
tion of any book or paper in it, and, 
finally, he advised depriving the Ger- 
mans of the franchise. 

Naturally, these propositions raised 
a storm of indignation in the Teutonic 
element. Poor Schlatter’s school proj- 
ect was confounded with Smith’s in- 
trigues, for he was the inspector of the 
new schools. He was forced to resign 
his pastorate in Philadelphia by the 
aroused feelings of his countrymen, 
and took a chaplaincy in the Royal 


American Regiment. It is not to be 
wondered at that the “Palatines” were 
not flattered at the portrait drawn of 
them or the plans made for them; as 
Seidensticker says, 

“They awaited from the Germans the 
grateful reception of a benefit and at the 
same time denounced them as by way of 
being rebels and as inclined toward the 
French enemy. They were described as 
semi-barbarians, ignorant savages, and then 
people lamented that it was so difficult to 
reach them on account of the influence over 
them of their press. People desired to win 
them over and yet repelled them by the 
proposition to disfranchise them and to for- 
bid the priating of German newspapers. 
They tried to undermine Saur’s influence 
and, in order to do so, made use of a clumsy 
lander which nobody believed.” 

Saur’s victory over the school proj- 
ect was a conflict, short, sharp and de- 
cisive; his efforts in another field—the 
last battle of his stormy life—were not 
so successful. The wrong which 
aroused his latest endeavors was the 
outrageous treatment of German im- 
migrants. 

It was not until the German immi- 
gration had attained large proportions 
that we hear complaints of the ill-treat- 
ment of passengers. There then arose 
a class of men who lived by inducing 
simple Germans through glowing de- 
scriptions and lying promises, to emi- 
grate to the New World,and who were 
spurred on to greater efforts by receiv- 
ing a percentage on the recruits ob- 
tained. They were called “Neulander” 
or less flatteringly, “Seelenverkau- 
fer.”* 

They persuaded the emigrants to 
sign contracts which they did not un- 
derstand, and lent them money for 


* Goethe uses the latter word in ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ 
He probably learned it in his Frankfort home, which 
was a center of emigration. 
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their expenses, thus bringing them into 
the “Neulander’s” power. In concert 
with them worked the shipmasters, 
often cruel, inhuman, or careless; in 
any case, making the voyage almost 
equal to the horrors of the Slave 
Trade’s middle passage. Caspar Wis- 
ter, who came over in 1717, tells us: 


“Sometimes the voyage is very hard. In 
the past year one of the ships was twenty- 
four weeks on the sea and of 150 persons 
who were on her, 100 miserably starved and 
died of hunger. At last the re- 
mainder, half-starved, reached land, where 
after the endurance of much misery, they 
were put in arrest and were forced to pay 
the passage-money for the dead as well as 
for the living. This year, again, ten ships 
have arrived, bringing about 3,000 souls. 
One of these ships was seventeen weeks on 
the way and nearly sixty of the passengers 
died at sea. The remainder are all sick, 
feeble, and what is worse, poor and penni 
less.” 


Saur constantly published notices of 
the treatment of the emigrants ; in 1745 
he says: 


“Another ship with Germans has arrived 
in Philadelphia; it is said there were 400 
and not more than 50 are alive; they got 
their bread every two weeks and many ate 
in four, five or six days, what they should 
have eaten in fifteen. . Another man, 
who finished his bread in a week, begged 
the captain for a little bread, but got none, 
so he with his wife came humbly to the 
captain and begged he might throw him 
overboard, that he might not die a slow 
death, for it was yet long till bread-day; 
the captain would not do that either, so he 
brought the steersman his bag that he 
should put a little flour in it; but he had no 
money; the steersman went away and put 
sand and sea-coal into the bag and brought 
it to him; the man wept, lay down and died, 
he and his wife, a few days before the 
bread-day came.” 


And in 1750, 


“For many years past, we have seen with 


sorrow, that many German newcomers have 
had very bad voyages, that many died, most 
of them because they were not humanely 
treated ; especially because they were packed 
too close, so that the sick must take one 
another’s breath, and from the smell, dirt, 
and lack of provisions, that yellow fever, 
scurvy, flux and other contagious sicknesses 
often arose. Sometimes the ship was so full 
of merchandise, that there was not room 
enough for bread and water; many dared 
not cook what they themselves had with 
them. The wine was secretly drunken up 
by the sailors. Some of the provisions and 
clothing were loaded on other ships and 
came, long afterwards, so that many people 
were forced to beg and to ‘serve’ (verser- 
ven, a word invented by the Pennsylvania 
Germans to express the condition of those 
whom the English called Redemptioners) 
because they had not their possessions with 
them. Many must pay the passage for those 
who had died of hunger or thirst.” 


At this time efforts were made for 
the passage of a law regulating the 
transportation of emigrants. But Gov- 
ernor Morris refused to sign it, not 
without suspicion that he was influ- 
enced by the very men who made their 
gain from the poor passengers’ suf- 
ferings. At this time Christoph Saur, 
ever the “unwearied friend of the emi- 
grant,” addressed several letters to the 
Governor, telling him of the abuses of 
the system. He begins, 


“Thirty years ago I came to this prov- 
ince, from a country where no freedom of 
conscience existed, no motives of humanity 
had any weight with those who then ruled 


the land; where serfdom compelled the peo-: 


ple to work for their masters three days a 
week with a horse, and three days with 
hoe, shovel and spade, or to send a laborer. 
When I arrived here and found the cir- 
cumstances so altogether different from 
those at home, I wrote to my friends and 
acquaintances concerning the civil and re- 
ligious freedom and other advantages which 
the country offered. My letters were print- 
ed and by frequent reprints, widely dis- 
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tributed; they induced many thousand peo- 
ple to come here, wherefore many are 
thankful to the Lord.” 


And in words that dimly remind us 
of those which Scott puts into the 
mouth of Jeanie Deans, he concludes: 

“Honored Sir, I am old and feeble, draw 
nigh to the grave and shall soon be no 
more seen. I hope your Excellency will not 
take it ill of me, to have recommended the 
helpless to your protection. May the Lord 
keep us from all evil and every harm; we 
may the more hope for this, if we treat 
others so, who are in distress and danger. 
May the Lord bestow upon you wisdom and 
patience, that your administration may be a 
blessed one and when the time comes, give 
you the reward of a good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 

Christoph Saur the elder was indeed 
near his end; he died in 1758 at Ger- 
mantown, leaving to his son, the 
younger Christoph Saur, an honored 
name and a prosperous business. 

It is sad to know that Saur’s simple 
and noble appeal produced no effect. 
Things were to go from bad to worse, 
until, for very shame and pity, all 
hearts were roused and, four years 
after the elder Saur’s death, the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft was formed, to 
give help to the immigrants. By its 
intelligent and concerted efforts, it suc- 
ceeded in having laws passed through 
the legislature, which put an end to the 
worst oppressions of the “Palatines.” 
The founding of this society—still in 
existence—was occasioned by more 
than ordinary distress among the Ger- 
mans landed in Philadelphia in 1764. 
The system of allowing the emigrants 
to hire themselves out in order to pay 
the expenses of their voyage was, in 
itself, not a blameworthy one. In its 
earlier form, when each _ person 
“served” for his own passage-money, 


it must have been a great boon to many 
poor but industrious people ; but when, 
subsequently, the whole ship’s company 
was made responsible for the passage- 
money of the whole list of passengers, 
it led, as may be imagined, to great in- 
justice and hardships. Those who 
had paid their own fare must “serve” 
for those who had no money; they 
were held under English contracts, 
which they did not understand and 
which might contain any severe condi- 
tions ; husband and wife, children and 
parents were separated, as in slavery; 
orphans or widows, left defenceless by 
the many deaths of the long voyage, 
were condemned to years and years of 
servitude; the old and the sick no one 
but the worst masters would take, or 
they were left paupers at the wharf. 
Says Muhlenberg: 


“So the old people get free from the ship, 
are poor, naked and helpless, looking as 
tho they had come out of their graves, go 
begging in the city among the German in- 
habitants, for the English mostly shut the 
door in their faces, for fear of infection. 
One’s heart bleeds at such things, when one 
sees and hears how the poor creatures, come 
to the New World from Christian countries, 
are some of them weeping, or crying, or 
lamenting, or striking their hands together 
over their heads at wretchedness and dis- 
persion such as they had not imagined, and 
how others curse and call upon the ele- 
ments and sacraments, the thunder and the 
wicked dwellers in Hell, that they should 
torture and tear into countless pieces the 
Neulander, the Holland merchants, who 
have led them astray.” 


Sometimes these emigrants were 
educated men; the case was frequent 
enough for a thrifty Lutheran min- 
ister to form the plan which he thus 
expounds in the “Hallische Nach- 
richten” : 


“If I had twenty pounds, IT would buy 
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the first German student who should land 
here in debt for his passage, set him in my 
upper room, begin a little Latin school, 
teach there in the morning myself and then 
let my servant teach, and by a small fee get 
myself paid.” 

And indeed the benevolent pastor, in 
this way—no uncommon one at the 


(To be continued.) 
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time—came in possession of a certain 
college graduate, whom he educated 
for the ministry. But few such men 
found so good a fate. 

The system of serving lasted until 
the Revolutionary War, and, in some 
cases, later. 
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